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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_——— 
\ E greatly regret to record a terrible outrage at Delhi 
on Monday, when Lord Hardinge rode into the city to 
proclaim it the new capital of India. Lord Hardinge and Lady 
Hardinge, in a howdah on an elephant, were passing through 
the famous street of Chandni Chauk when a bomb was thrown 
from one of the houses. The bomb hit the steel shaft of the 
umbrella which was being held by a jemadar over the Viceroy, 
and the jemadar was instantly killed. Lady Hardinge was 
untouched, but the Viceroy was very seriously wounded in the 
right shoulder and slightly in the neck and thighs. A boy in 
the crowd was also killed and twelve other persons were 
injured. The bomb was filled with nails and, it is said, with 
gramophone needles, and was of a type that has been used in 
other Indian outrages. Lord Hardinge most pluckily ordered 
the procession to go on, but in a few moments he fainted. He 
is, we rejoice to learn, now making good progress towards 
recovery. 








The Chandni Chauk is an easy place for committing an 
outrage, as owing to the trees in the middle of the road a 
procession is compelled to-pass close under the houses, and 
the howdahs of the elephants are as high as the upper windows, 
Signed pledges not to harbour undesirable characters had been 
given by the owners of the houses, but in deference to their 
feelings the stricter course of stationing police in the houses 
had not been adopted. After the Viceroy had been removed 
to the hospital the Durbar was held by Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, and subsequently the procession returned through the 
Chandni Chauk. Everything was carried out in fact as though 
no outrage had been committed. This was admirable, yet no 
more than we should have expected. Unfortunately, the 
assassin was able to escape, and at the time we write has not 
been arrested. A reward was offered for his arrest, and the 
sum was greatly increased by donations from Indian notables. 
The expressions of indignation and horror from the Indian 
people have been particularly noticeable. Yet there is a 
general opinion that the outrage was planned by organized 
conspirators. We have written of this subject elsewhere. 


The Peace Conference met again last Saturday, when the 
Turkish delegates consented to allow the Greeks to be included 
in the negotiations, but asked in exchange for the revictual- 
ling of Adrianople. ‘This led to a further delay, for the Allies 
refused to consider a point which they declared had been 
settled by the armistice, and the Turks consequently asked 
for time to refer the matter to their Government. On Monday 
the fifth meeting took place, and the Turks agreed to meet 
the Greeks unconditionally. The Allies then presented their 
territorial proposals. These are stated to consist briefly of the 
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surrender ” Turkey of all iantions west “a a line extending 
from Rodosto to Cape Malatra, and of all the Adgean Islands, 
including Crete, but excepting a few near the Dardanelles. 
The peninsula of Gallipoli is left to Turkey. The Turkish 
delegates reserved their reply while they submitted these 
terms to their Government, and the next sitting of the Con- 
ference was fixed for to-day. It is considered certain that 
Turkey will reject the terms and propose an alternative plan 
of her own, which will in tarn have to be submitted to the 
Governments of the Allies. The latter are stated to be 
uneasy at the delay in the negotiations, and indeed the general 
opinion as to their outcome is distinctly pessimistic, especially 
in view of the bellicose feeling which is reported from 
Constantinople. 


On Friday week the third meeting of the Ambassadors was 
held at the Foreign Office, and it was subsequently announced 
that the six Governments had agreed in principle upon two 
points, namely, upon Albanian autonomy, and upon a guarantee 
to Servia of commercial access to the Adriatic. This state- 
ment was amplified in two speeches made on Saturday by 
M. Poincaré. He explained that the autonomous Albania was 
to be under the suzerainty of the Sultan and under the 
supervision of the Great Powers; it had also been agreed that 
the Albanian port opened to Servia should be free and neutral, 
and should be served by an international railway under the 
same European supervision, with freedom of transit for all 
merchandise, including munitions of war. The rest of 
M. Poincaré’s speeches were devoted to a general review of 
the European situation, in the course of which he emphasized 
the persistence and efficacy of the Triple Entente and also its 
pacific character. He referred to the danger of a rupture in 
the peace negotiations, and declared that if it should occur 
France would, if necessary, “evoke the endeavours of the 
Powers on behalf of peace.” We may add that the ambassa- 
dorial meetings will be resumed after the New Year. 


A correspondent of the Times, ina disp: atch dated Gallipoli, 
December 14th, gives a deplorable account of the condition of 
the district. Arriving on the scene in a spirit of scepticism, 
he is now bound to admit that the peasantry, mostly Greek 
Christians, have been, and are still being, abominably mis- 
used by the troops stationed there. He stops short of 
using the word “massacre,” but has no doubt that the 
people are being beaten, robbed, tortured, and killed every 
day, not by deserters from the Turkish army, but by undis- 
ciplined regulars—Lazes and Kurds from Trebizond, and 
the notorious Adana battalion, “the self-styled Butcher 
Regiment,” which played a great part in the Adana massacres 
of 1909. In conclusion, while making all allowances for the 
timidity and disingenuousness of the Greeks, he is “almost 
overborne” by the evidence in support of the charge 
that their treatment is part of a deliberate attempt on the 
part of the Turkish authorities to fill their place with 
Turkish fugitive peasants from the interior. A further article 
from the same correspondent in yesterday's Times substan- 
tially confirms his earlier impressions, while admitting that 
Bulgarian komitadjis may have been assisted by other Christian 
The attitude of 
the local Turkish officials is one of blank denial tempered by 
the admission that regrettable incidents always take place in 
time of war, and the correspondent adds that he has been 
forbidden to visit any of the villages from which came stories 
of murder, robbery, and burning. 








The Egyptian Budget for 1913 is summarized by the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times in Thursday’s issue. The total 
revenue is estimated at £E16,130,000; the ordinary expendi- 
ture at £E14,909,000, and expenditure under special credits 








at £E721,000, making a total expenditure of £E15,630,000 
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showing a balance on the revenue side of £E500,000. The 
above revenue estimate shows an increase of £E230,000 on 
that for 1912, and the estimated expenditure is also £E230,000 
larger than for 1912, but owing to an adjustment of the 
accounts of the Sudan, by which a sum of £E163,000 has been 
released by the suppression of the subsidy hitherto granted 
by Egypt, the effective increase in expenditure is £E393,000. In 
the estimated receipts the largest increase is in the depart- 
ment of the State railways, viz., £E185,000. On the side of 
expenditure the largest increases are £E89,318 in the Ministry 
of Public Works, and £E91,351 in the State railways. The 
credits on the General Reserve, which amount to £E1,695,000 
for 1913, include £E822,000 for the Irrigation Department. 


On Friday week General Botha issued a statement on the 
differences between himself and General Hertzog. He pointed 
out that General Hertzog had violated all constitutional 
etiquette in making public what had happened at Cabinet 
meetings. Moreover his disclosures had been one-sided and 
in some respects inaccurate. “General Hertzog,” the state- 
ment proceeds, “has gratuitously and unnecessarily put the 
question whether the interests of South Africa should take 
preference over those of the British Empire. . . . Within the 
Empire the South African nation can fully develop its local 
patriotism and national instincts. In these circumstances it 
was unpardonable to suggest, as happened at De Wildt, that 
the Empire is only good so long as it is useful to South 
Africa.” It is now clear that General Botha won a fine 
tactical victory in resigning the Premiership and thus dis- 
solving his Cabinet as the only way of getting rid of General 
Hertzog, who had refused to resign. With his reconstituted 
Cabinet General Botha returns to office, greatly strengthened, 
to continue his courageous work of racial conciliation. 


The Rev. John Harris raises a question of Imperial import- 
ance in his letter headed “ Liberia and Principe ” in Tuesday’s 
Times. It appears that arrangements were recently made to 
recruit labour for the cocoa farms on the islands of San 
Thomé and Principe from Liberia. Mr. Harris has nothing 
to say against the terms of contract, which are amongst the 
best he has seen. But in view of the fact that Principe is the 
worst sleeping-sickness area he has ever visited, and that the 
germs might easily be carried by labourers returning to the 
mainland, with disastrous results to the Sierra Leone colony 
and protectorate, French Guinea, and the Gold Coast, he 
is moved to ask for authoritative information whether 
assurances have been given to Great Britain and France that 
Liberian labour will on no account be sent to Principe. 


As we write the situation of the medical profession with 
regard to the administration of the Insurance Act is so 
uncertain that we propose to postpone all comment until next 
Saturday ; we will here only givea short summary of the course 
of events during the week. Last Saturday a representative 
meeting of the Association was held. It was then announced 
that at the meetings of “divisions” throughout the country 
9,331 members had voted against service under the Act and 1,963 
for service, while of non-members 1,888 had voted against, and 
445 for service. (It must be noted here that, although there 
was thus an overwhelming majority of votes given against 
service, the voters themselves form less than half of the total 
number who might have voted. It is argued on the one hand 
that these abstentions show that the resistance to the Act has 
become lukewarm, and on the other that the abstainers, having 
already signed the earlier pledge against service, felt it 
unnecessary to renew it.) A resolution rejecting the Govern- 
ment’s proposals and finally declining service was then carried 
by 182 votes to 21. The meeting next proceeded to adopt an 
alternative scheme for working the Act. This scheme accepts 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed capitation rate of 8s. 6d. per 
annum inclusive of drugs, but declares that the arrangements 
for service must in all cases be made directly between the 
insured persons or their representatives and a committee of 
local doctors. The point of difference between the Govern- 
ment and Association is thus reduced to a question of 
administration, the doctors being unwilling to be placed upon 
a panel under the control of the local Insurance Committees. 

The representative meeting was continued on Monday, when 
an appeal to the medical profession embodying the Associution’s 
scheme was drawn up. Very strong feeling was expressed 
upon many sides that it would be highly dishonourable for 








any of those who signed the original pledge to desert the 
Association at the present juncture and become “ blacklegs” 
This pledge, it will be remembered, included a refusal to tale 
service except “in accordance with the declared policy of the 
British Medical Association,” and there can be no question 
that the Association’s policy is still against taking service 
On the other side, however, it is argued that the Association 
itself has already renounced another part of the pledge 
namely, that which binds members not to “enter into any 
individual or separate agreement with any approved s0ciety,” 


This, it is maintained, is precisely what the Association’s new 
scheme proposes shall be done; and, indeed, the whole attitude 
of the Association to the friendly societies has undoubtedly 
undergone a considerable change since the pledge was signed, 
This fact, among others, was forcibly pointed out in the state. 
ment issued by the six dissentient members of the Council of 
the Association, whose resignation was announced in Tuesday's 
papers. These prominent doctors declare their view to be that 
the Government’s terms are satisfactory, and that the Associa- 
tion’s new scheme, depending as it does upon the co-operation 
of the friendly societies, is in contradiction of one of the 
original “cardinal points.” But, it may be argued in reply, 
the pledge, as originally signed, did not merely commit the 
doctors to the policy of the British Medical Association, It 
expressly stated that they would not accept terms unless they 
were satisfactory to the medical profession, and the signatories 
further bound themselves not to enter into an agreement for 
service under the Act “except through a local medical 
committee.” Moreover, as is shown in two able letters from 
doctors in Friday’s Manchester Guardian, the Association's 
objection to the statutory control of medical benefits by 
friendly societies remains unchanged. 





The position was crystallized by the announcement on 
Tuesday that the Government had definitely refused to accept 
the Association's alternative scheme, which “would involve 
the expenditure of public money without adequate public 
control,” and that they were prepared to make “ other provi- 
sion ” for medical benefit if the panels were inadequate in any 
area. It remains to be seen how far this will be the case. On 
Wednesday the Glasgow and West of Scotland branch of the 
Association decided by a casting vote to accept provisional 
service. This decision affects some 1,500 doctors. Friday's 
news seems to show that panels are likely to be successfully 
formed all over Scotland, with the possible exception of 
Edinburgh and a few other places. The Leeds and District 
Medical Association have resolved by 162 votes to 33 that the 
pledge is no longer binding, while in the Hartlepools a con- 
trary decision has been reached. In general it may be said 
that there is evidently a deep cleavage in the opinion of the 
doctors throughout the country. 





Last Saturday at the annual meeting in Manchester of the 
Lancashire Division of the National Unionist Association, 
Lord Derby, who presided, proposed that the discussion 
should be private. He frankly pointed out that they were 
about to consider “ differences in the party,” and he thought 
it undesirable that it should be possible for opponents to take 
“any one sentence out of a speech and construe it in a way 
that might disturb the rest.” At the end of the private discus- 
sion it was announced that it had been unanimously ayreed 
that any apparent difference as to Unionist policy was “ merely 
one as to method rather than as to principle.” The meeting 
was adjourned till January 11th, when it is hoped that Lanca- 
shire Unionist members of Parliament and candidates will be 
present. The opinion of Lancashire in this matter is so highly 
important that the meeting on January 11th will no doubt 
have a very considerable influence on the course of the present 
dispute within the party. Although the mecting at Manchester 
was private it was generally known that the subject of discus- 
sion was the possibility of renewing the Referendum pledge. 
It is not for us as Free Traders to attempt to exact promises 
from a party committed to Tariff Reform. We have said 
over and over again that the need to prevent Home Rule, the 
spoliation of the Anglican Church in Wales, and the intro- 
duction of a devastating system of land taxation is so urgent 
that we are determined to support the Unionist Party in 
whatever sense it may be committed to Tariff Reform. 
Statesmanship means nothing for usif it does not mean saving 
the country from the most pressing perils that threaten it rather 
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than concentrating attention on some remote and problem- 
atical ideal. Bet 

But we are thankful to observe that the opinion of Tariff 
Reformers themselves is setting more strongly than ever in 
the direction which we foresaw. The latest estimate of those 
Unionist members and candidates who are anxious to press 
for Food Taxes reduces them toa bare handful. And from the 
newspapers of the Dominions there has been a steady stream 
of declarations that it would be quite out of the question for 
the Dominion Governments to decide what taxation should be 
imposed on Great Britain. The matter is not likely, therefore, 
to stay where it is. The pressure of feeling among Tariff 
Reformers themselves may perhaps bring about a renewal of the 
Referendum pledge, or it may be that the Lancashire meeting 
of January 11th may automatically, as it were, develop into a 
party conference. In any event, we trust that the Unionist 
leaders may be able to promise that no Food Tax Budget shall 
ever be introduced without a further appeal to the electors. 


On Friday week in the Commons, on the motion for the 
adjournment of the House, Mr. Fitzroy brought forward the 
question of Sir Francis Bridgeman’s resignation of his post 
as First Sea Lord. The debate was remarkable for a “slanging 
match ” between Mr. Churchill and Lord Charles Beresford, in 
which Mr. Cfurchill certainly did not get the worst of it. 
We can only hope for the good of the Navy that this affair 
may have seryed the function of a thunderstorm in clearing 
the air. It wold be unprofitable now to go into the details. We 
are anxious te say no more than is necessary on the subject. 
If there were genuine grievances to be expressed on behalf of 
Sir Francis ridgeman we can only remark that they were 
expressed nejther wisely nor lucidly by Lord Charles Beresford. 
It is possible that Mr. Churchill, on his side, was not justified 
in quoting an unofficial letter in debate. But the only point we 
need detach from the dispute and emphasize is this—the corre- 
spondence which Mr. Churchill read substantiated his statement 
that Sir Francis Bridgeman was required to retire solely on the 
grounds of his health. In the letters there was no suggestion 
of any differences of opinion on naval policy or administration. 


In his first letter Mr. Churchill hinted to the First Sea 
Lord that he should resign, in language so gentle as to 
be vague. Sir Francis Bridgeman misapprehended the 
letter and stated that his health was improved and that he 
was returning to work. Mr. Churchill then wrote a second 
letter underlining the hints, and, in fact, stating that Sir 
Francis Bridgeman’s retirement had already been arranged, 
and that Mr. Asquith had been consulted and the King 
informed. As to whether Sir Francis Bridgeman was really 
ill enough for his resignation to be desirable we have no 
means of knowing. But this at least is certain. The risk to 
the country in having at the head of the naval service an 
officer whose health could not be relied upon is much too 
serious to be played with. If Mr. Churchill was himself con- 
vinced, as he doubtless was, that Sir Francis Bridgeman was 
unequal to the normal strain and was unlikely to have any 
reserve of strength in an emergency, he was only doing his 
duty in replacing him, however unpleasant that duty might 
be, and however much he might regret to lose the help of one 
whose services are on all hands acknowledged and admired. 


The report of the Select Committee appointed a month ago 
to consider whether Sir Stuart Samuel had vacated his seat, in 
consequence of his firm having transacted business with the 
India Office, was issued yesterday week. The report states 
that, after having heard evidence and considered the docu- 
ments laid before them, and having also heard counsel on 
behalf of Sir Stuart Samuel, the committee found that 
several important and difficult questions of law were involved, 
and that on the question referred to them a unanimous 
decision was impossible of attainment. Holding, therefore, 
that a divided opinion would not carry the weight that was 
desirable, they report in favour of referring the question to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on the motion 
of a Minister of the Crown, sanctioned by the House, and 
desire to ask the House for its determination whether, while 
reserving its right of ultimate decision, the House should 
adopt this procedure. They also express the opinion that if 
the House should decide to adopt such procedure, the Attorney- 
General should take steps to secure that the case is presented 
and argued before the Judicial Committee, not only by counsel 
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for Sir Stuart Samuel, but also from the opposite point of 
view. The result of the inquiry has gone far to justify the 
criticisms of those who argued that the matter should at once 
be referred to a court of law instead of being submitted to a 
party committee. 


A very striking letter from Lord Eversley on the taxation 
of land values appeared in Thursday's Times. It will be 
remembered that Lord Eversley has all his life been a Liberal 
in politics and, as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, sat in Liberal 
Cabinets. In his letter to the Times Lord Eversley produces 
a number of extremely cogent arguments against the land 
scheme of Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Outhwaite, and Mr. Hemmerde. 
He shows, among other points, that the apparently modest pro- 
posal of a tax of 2d. in the pound on the capital value of land 
really amounts to far more than this. For, on the assumption 
that the capital value is twenty-five years’ purchase of the 
rent, the amount of the tax must be multiplied by twenty-five; 
and the charge on the income of land values will thus amount 
to 4s, 2d. in the pound. In certain cases the tax will have an 
even heavier weight. Lord Eversley ends by saying that “it 
seems to be impossible to adopt such a scheme without the 
gravest injustice to large classes of the community.” 


The Newcastle magistrates, who on November 5th convicted 
Driver Knox of the North-Eastern Railway on a charge of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, made an important 
statement on Monday. Mr. Martin, the senior magistrate, in 
making the statement, pointed out that as the result of 
an unusual and informal inquiry held before a gentleman 
of but equal judicial standing with the Newcastle Bench, and 
appointed for the purpose by the Home Secretary, the 
defendant had received a “free pardon.” Mr. Martin went 
on to say that they might congratulate the defendant, but at 
the same time they entered their protest in their judicial 
and individual capacity against the appointment in the 
circumstances of such a tribunal, its constitution, and the 
method of conducting the inquiry. Throughout, the advocate 
in the Commissioner had dominated the magistrate. In this 
hurriedly opened inquiry the laws of evidence were not 
strictly adhered to, and it had not the safeguard of the oath. 
“Nor were the justices concerned consulted by the Home 
Secretary, or asked by him for their observations on the case, 
as is usually done when he is petitioned to revise a judicial 
decision.” The protest of the Newcastle magistrates is timely 
as well as dignified. There is no trace of wounded amour 
propre in their statement, which without passion or prejudice 
emphasizes the full extent of Mr. McKenna’s submission to 
trade-union pressure. 


Thursday's Times contained its annual review of pauperism 
in London. This year’s report is most disappointing, 
especially so when we remember that the year has been a 
record one for trade and industry. According to the latest 
return, on December 14th the Guardians were providing 
indoor relief for 77,061 persons and outdoor relief for 33,231— 
a total of 110,292, or 244 per thousand of the population of 
London. The corresponding day of last year showed a total 
of 109,871, or 421 less. The great apparent decrease in 
pauperism shown in last year’s figures was largely due 
to the removal of the pauper disqualification from the 
Old Age Pensions Act. This year’s increase may be attri- 
buted partly to the labour troubles early in the year 
and to the London dock strike, which lasted from May 
to July, and brought into London a large addition to the 
number of casual labourers. At the same time it is impossible 
not to recognize the significance of the fact that in spite of 
old-age pensions, the labour bureaus, and all the “ social 
reform” measures of the Government, pauperism is increasing. 
In 1900 the pauper ate was 22°8 per thousand. Now, as we 
have said, it is 244. But those figures alone do not by any 
means express the increase. Besides the 110,000 paupers at 
the present moment the 64,000 old-age pensioners contain a 
proportion of paupers, and there are many children now 
partly fed out of the school rate, and about 5,000 families 
maintained by Distress Committees out of the municipal rate. 
The proof is already strong that a system of doles does not 
remove paupers but creates them. 


— —_—_—_——s 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OUTRAGE AT DELHI. 


NHE opinion is said to be general in India that the 
deplorable attempt on the life of the Viceroy at 
Delhi was not one of those crazy acts of irresponsible 
individuals from which no prominent person is ever wholly 
safe, but the product of an organized conspiracy. If this 
should prove to be true, one would be tempted to say that 
in India it had become impossible to distinguish the 
organization of sedition from the meaningless frenzy of 
a stray lunatic. For it is impossible to see,even from 
the point of view of those who believe in revolutionary 
violence, what could possibly be gained by the outrage 
at Delhi. It would be just intelligible, so far as one 
ean follow the mad logic of Indian sedition, if the 
transference of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi were 
regarded as a grievance, and the bomb were therefore 
intended as a warning against completing an unpopular 
policy. But neither Hindus nor Mohammedans have any 
grievance in this respect. The change of capital was part 
of the same programme which reversed the decision as to 
the partition of Bengal and thus satisfied the clamour of 
the Bengalis. And as for the Mohammedans, the choice of 
Delhi in the place of Calcutta must seem to them a signal 
honour done to the ancient seat of Mohammedan power. 

If there really is, however, an organized conspiracy, 
it is deeply disappointing. Everyone engaged in the 
government of India must feel rather as a convalescent 
feels who suffers a disquieting relapse. So long as the 
patient is conscious of making some progress day 
by day he is not greatly troubled by his pains and weari- 
ness. Everything that happens in that way, he feels, 
is only to be expected, for the new ground of health must 
be acquired by suffering. Hope buoys him up. But 
when one day a relapse comes, then indeed is the test of 
hopefulness, pluck, and coolness all at once. Everything 
tends to dishearten him. He is conscious that the evil 
bacilli in his system are again at work. He had thought 
that they were killed or scotched by the physic or the 
vaccine, but it is now evident that they were all the time 
recovering their power, and who knows whether he will 
have strength to meet whatever trials the future may hold 
for him? His confidence is not what it was. Suppose 
the physic was useless, or the vaccine was only creating 
new afilictions in the process of relieving old ones? 
Such are the thoughts which assault a sick man’s brain, 
and such are the thoughts which are bound, more or less, 
to trouble all those who are responsible for British admini- 
stration in India. Have the measures of conciliation, the 
—— of provincial responsibility, and the press laws 

sn mistaken remedies ? Has the sickness of the Indian 
people been only latent during the past year, and is the 
seat of the illness in as diseased a conditionasever? Has 
the enchantment which held all India during the King’s 
visit passed away? It is natural and right that these 
questions should trouble the Government of India. But 
if there is any value in the illustration we have used, it is 
cogent and relevant entirely in this: that it is precisely 
when the patient is inclined to be depressed—when he is 
uncertain whether he is suffering froma reaction which has 
no particular significance in the course of the disease or 
whether the disease itself in all its grimness is about to 
return to him—that he has need of the utmost range of 
his self-possession, determination, and courage. These 
qualities are part of a true cure. Without them he may 
gradually decline. With them he will almost certainly 
pull through. 

We earnestly hope it may not be that a pronounced 
revival of sedition is beginning in India. We are notat all 
inclined to believe it. But at all events it is a steadying 
thing at a moment of disappointment and discomfiture to 
remind oneself of the principles which make it necessary, and 
make it perfectly possible, to face and overcome all the con- 
ceivable difficulties of Indian government. Some people 
always talk as though the British race performed a kind of 
conjuring trick by staying in India with a comparatively 
small armed force and without the sanction of popularity. 
As a matter of fact it is not a wonderful performance. 
The various Indian peoples are so disunited and in 
different degrees so antipathetic to one another that it 
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would be a miracle if they ever joined in 
opposition to British rule. Such a miracle is unimagin. 
able. Caste alone will prevent it so long as caste exists 

That is the simple physical reason why it will always be 
possible to continue our rule in India. The second reason is 
a moral reason, but of no less weight. It is that the 
people of India require our rule. We are not in India for 
our pleasure or our profit. If we were, it would be the 
most natural thing in the world to say that the game is 
not worth the candle as soon as intense difficulties and 
dangers arise, and leave India to go to perdition in her 
own way. But we cannot dothat. We are in India, and 
shall continue to be in India, because we are required there, 
If our rule were removed, India would at once become a 
prey to the strongest of the racial aggregations, and they 
in their turn would ultimately be devoured by intruders 
from outside the borders of India. The history of India 
would repeat itself, and the country would be the scene of 
a long succession of dominations and marauding invasions, 
After the Mutiny John Bright said, ‘We do not know how 
to leave India and, therefore, let us see if we know how to 
govern it.” We may not yet have discovered the panacea 
of government, but it is as true as ever that we must find 
it, for “‘ we do not know how to leave India.” 

The trust we have undertaken in India admits of no 
relaxation and no compromise with opportunism. We 
either discharge it wholeheartedly, not measuring our 
accomplishment by the applause or gratitude we may 
earn, or we do not discharge it atall. If it should be shown 
after a good trial that the policy of political conciliation 
introduced by Lord Morley, as distinct from Lord Curzon’s 
policy of “ higher political efficiency” —to use Lord Morley’s 
description of it—is not acting well in its present form, we 
ought not to hesitate to modify it merely through fear of 
being charged with reaction. Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto themselves were not afraid of that loose and easy 
charge when they tightened the criminal laws about 
the press. An analogy between the British democracy 
and the people of India is imvariably fallacious. 
We understand and appreciate all the arguments 
about driving rebellion underground and unnecessarily 
making martyrs. But the fact remains that Oriental 
peoples have a habit of mind so different from ours that 
they often persist in taking as a symptom of weakness and 
fear whut is in reality a token of self-confidence in the 
Government. The principle of the safety-valve can be 
pressed too far. We may be sure that if new measures 
become necessary against anarchical violence they will be 
used soberly and with that sense of reluctance that is the 
most efficient brake on mistaken zeal. Anything in the spirit 
of reprisal will be out of the question. “ Reprisals are always 
useless,” commented the French General Vinoy when he 
watched the policy of indiscriminate executions in the fierce 
early days of the Mutiny. And what was a truism to the 
French general is not likely to be misunderstood by the 
countrymen of Outram, Havelock, Nicholson, the Lawrences, 
or Curzon Wyllie. “ Let the procession go on,” said Lord 
Hardinge, when he was wounded. “ Let the government 
of India go on,” will be the resolve of the Government of 
India and the admirable Civil Service. That is so obvious 
and so certain that it is almost an impertinence to state it. 
But for the reasons we have given above every one will 
know well that the government can not only go on, but can 
go on with the assurance of success. 


a common 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


REVIEW of the debates in the House of Commons 

on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill during the 

pust few weeks provides some curious reflections. In 
some respects the Bill, as we gladly acknowledge, has 
been modified for the better; but the bitterness of some 
of the Welsh members against the Anglican Church, 
and against the Home Secretary for making a meagre 
display of consideration and generosity, has given all 
non-partisan onlookers a most unpleasant impression of 
the vigour of sectarian jealousy and theological hate 
in the Principality. “Is there, then, so much religion in 
our country,” one is inclined to exclaim, “that those who 
are themselves the champions of religion should think 
it worth while to quench the smoking flax wherever 
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their own smoking flax? A visitor from another 
slanet would hardly believe that while all Christians 
deplore the fact that their faith is not more widely 
practised, a set of these same Christians passionately 
desire to deprive another set of the means with which they 
carry on their work. By a master-stroke of irony and 
confused thinking this is being done in the name of 
“equality.” A true aspiration after religious equality we 
can understand and respect, though we hold that the 
State, even at the apparent disadvantage of favouring 
a particular religious body, fulfils one of its supreme 
offices in definitely associating itself with religion. But 
the majority of the Welsh Radical members are not con- 
tent with the true principle of equality. If they were 
they would demand a Bill for disestablishment, but not for 
disendowment. 

As it is they appear to regard the labours of the various 
religious bodies in Wales as a kind of competition to beat 
the record in statistics. ‘ You have got an unfair start,”’ 
they say in effect to the Anglican Church. “This will 
never do. You have got funds that we have not got. These 
funds must be taken away from you, and then we shall all 
run level in the race, and the great principle of religious 
equality will be secured.” What a travesty of goodwill 
and religious feeling! There has not been a word about 
the Anglican Church in Wales misspending her revenues. 
It is well known that the Anglican Church is more 
energetic and more spiritual than ever before, and spends 
her money more wisely. Yet her work of salvation is to 
be checked in order that the other religious bodies shall 
be able to feel that she has no advantage over them in the 
competition, “ Rather than let the Anglican Church save 
souls by means which are not at the disposal of all,” they 
say, “ those means must be taken away and given to the 
State. But to take money from a local body and give it 
to the State is a reversal of the tendency of all legislation 
and is a definitely non-Liberal policy? That does not 
matter. So long as we are Welsh Liberals it does 
not follow that we ueed ve liberal.” ‘The visitor from 
another planet, we say, would hardly believe that such 
feelings were possible if they were not expressed daily and 
plainly for all to hear. 

Before we go further, however, we must say something 
in grateful recognition of the protests uttered by some 
English and Welsh Liberals against the crippling of the 
Anglican Church in Wales. A fine stand was made by 
Mr. Gladstone, in whose obvious sincerity and passion of 
feeling his audience heard an echo of his grandfather's 
voice. Some English Liberal newspapers, too, have 
expressed their misgivings, and above all the Manchester 
Guardian, which, from the time of the introduction of the 
Bill, has disapproved of the devastating conception that 
religious work in Wales is a competition of sects. 

Let us illustrate what we have said from the recent 
debates. A fortnight ago Mr. France moved an amend- 
ment to Clause 4, by which, through limiting disendow- 
ment to tithe, £47,000 a year would have been saved to 
the Anglican Church in Wales. It was on this amend- 
ment that Mr. Gladstone made an impressive appeal. 
Mr. McKenna argued that the Bill depended on this 
clause. We cannot imagine why. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the principle of religious equality, 
properly understood. The Government majority im 
the division was only fifty—a sure sign of the strong 
emotion aroused—and it is important to notice that 
sixty-eight of those who voted in the majority were Irish 
Nationalists. Is it not preposterous that the Irish, who 
demand the right to manage their own affairs, should be 
called in, in the interval of waiting for their independence, 
to interfere as mercenaries in the affairs of Wales? But 
for the Irish vote the Government must have lost their 
Disestablishment Bill, and this has happened several times. 
We need hardly say that we think the Irish members 
ought to be able to vote on all English, Scotch, and 
Welsh questions as freely as any other members, but 
then we are Unionists. For the present Government 
to use the Irish votes in this way on the eve of 
passing a Bill to smash the Union—that is the outrage. 
A few days later—December 17th—Mr. McKenna did 
make some concessions. He accepted the amendments 
proposing that the Queen Anne’s Bounty grants from 
Welsh sources and the Parliamentary Grants Fund should 
be preserved to the Church, thus reducing by £15,000 the 
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amount which the Bill transfers to Welsh County Council 
and County Borough Councils and the University ot 
Wales. The reception of this very mild concession 
by Welsh members was significant. Mr. Towyn Jones, 
a Welsh Nonconformist minister, cried “ Shame!” 
Sir D. Brynmor Jones said that the concession would 
cause “disappointment” and “indignation” among 
Nonconformists in Wales. Mr. Llewellyn Williams even 
threatened that if Welsh Liberals did not get their way 
they might change their whole attitude to the Bill. These 
were manifestations of a deplorable spirit. But there were 
others. Let it be granted, merely for the purpose of 
argument, that the early endowments cf the Church in 
Wales may be fairly alienated on the ground that they 
were gifts by Roman Catholics and that the Anglican 
Church is no longer in communion with Rome. There 
remain subsequent benefactions which cannot be alienated 
for that reason. Mr. Evelyn Cecil moved that these be 
secured to the Church, but to no avail. Similarly 
unavailing, perhaps, would have been the proposal, if it 
had been made formally instead of being only advanced 
casually, that the endowments of the Church should 
be redistributed in proportion among all the religious 
bodies. We would not ourselves by any means resist this 
proposal if it were formally made. If it seemed the best 
possible compromise we would ardently support it, and we 
hope that it may have a chance of being considered by the 
Government in some such form as that in which it has 
appeared in the list of amendments under Mr. Bathurst's 
name. We have no notion whatever of standing on a 
punctilio. Our one point is that money long used for 
religious purposes should not be devoted to secular uses. 
Yet again (December 18th) Mr. Silvester Horne, another 
Nonconformist minister, moved that the Welsh cathedrals 
be nationalized. Three out of the four cathedrals are 
parish churches, and two, if not three, have been restored 
or reconstructed by private benefactions. For these reasons 
the proposal to nationalize them failed in 1895. Mr. 
Asquith reminded Mr. Horne of the fact, and begged him 
to withdraw his amendment, but Mr. Horne insisted on 
going to a division. We need not take more examples of 
the unfortunate results of the “ competitive” spirit. 

Under the swift fall of the guillotine there was no time 
to discuss the broader principles at issue. Our visitor 
from another planet would hardly have learnt from the 
debates that the Church in Wales is simply a part of the 
Church of England. It belonged to the Province of 
Canterbury before Wales became part of the United 
Kingdom. We cannot imagine why four dioceses of the 
Church of England should be lopped off. That is really 
what is being done under the misleading talk about an 
alien church in Wales. It is strange that Welsh Non- 
conformists do not acknowledge the force of an argument 
which has appealed to themselves. When it was proposed 
that a separate Free Church Council should be established 
in Wales, Welsh Nonconformists declared that one Free 
Church Council was enough—the one in England—and 
that they preferred to send their representatives to it. 
Similarly Welsh Churchmen ask to be allowed to remain 
attached to the Church of England. But even if that 
bond must be severed—either in the imaginary interests 
of equality or because there is enough support for the per- 
fectly respectable view (which we do not of course share) 
that a Church lives a more spiritual life in independence 
of the State—there is no reason why the Church should be 
financially crippled. We venture to think that if the old 
benefactors could rise from their graves and learn that the 
money they gave for religious purposes was being applied 
to secular uses, on the ground that the Church is no 
longer Roman, they would one and all say: “Let our 
money stay where it is. Any form of religious use for it 
is better than a secular use.” 

We are conscious of no sort of jealousy of the Noncon- 
formist churches in Wales. Rather we rejoice in their 
existence. Friendly rivalry is a corrective to what Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin once called “the dignified slumber of 
catholicity.” All we ask is that the rivalry should be 
really friendly, and that Welsh Nonconformists should 
not trip up those who are engaged in the same holy work 
as themselves. We ought to add that we sincerely believe 


that the Welsh Radical members of Parliament do an 
injustice to Nonconformist feeling on this subject, not only 
throughout England and Scotland, but in Wales. 


At all 
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events we trust that the spirit of the recent debates may 
be reconsidered, and if possible banished, during these 
days which are supposed to be devoted to goodwill. And 
if the compromise of the concurrent endowment of the 
various churches in Wales out of the funds of the Anglican 
Church commends itself to Liberal opinion, we for our part 
will show our good faith by proving that all we have at 
heart is to secure that money hitherto spent on religious 
ends should remain, even under a new arrangement, devoted 
to religious ends. 





CAPITALISTS AND LABOURERS. 


\ 7 E are all conscious of the difficulty of discerning the 

right remedies for any troubles until the causes 
are remote enough to be seen in perspective, and then it is 
usually too late, for the politician at ‘all events. The 
industrial “unrest” to which the kingdom has been a prey 
is attributed to genuine grievances, to the inflammatory 
rhetoric of Celtic politicians, to the cold calculation of 
Syndicalists or Socialists, or to a desire to get some fun for 
the money saved by individuals or unions, and so on. 
Amid these the larger causes of slow growth do not get 
due consideration unless people are pointedly reminded of 
what they really know well enough. 

Noone will contradict the statement that one contributory 
cause is the decline of personal relations between capitalists 
and labourers. If we admit the fact that the limited 
liability company has been steadily ousting the old paternal 
system under which the absolute owner and master worked 
at the head of his employees, there will be no need to 
discuss the debatable proportions of gain and loss. Un- 
doubtedly there has been some loss, and the most useful 
effort we can make is to see how to minimize by our 
experience of the old system the disadvantages that come 
with the limited company and its undeniable advantages. 
The most prominent stand of recent years for the paternal 
system was made by the late Lord Penrhyn. Though much 
of the abuse he received was utterly unjust, it was plainly 
a fight against an overwhelming tendency of the time. The 
system had great moral and social power for good, which 
indirectly produced economic advantages. Take, forinstance, 
that ease of access where collective bargaining had little or 
no authority. The value of the lesson to be learnt from 
the old system received one confirmation in the railway 
strike last year, for it is generally supposed that the men 
employed by the London and South-Western Railway 
Company were encouraged in their loyalty to the company 
by the greater care taken on this line than on others that 
every grade of employees should have as full access as 
possible to all the officials above them. 

Among the advantages of the limited liability company 
are the infinitely greater ease of investment and the 
inducement to thrift and profitable saving which have 
deprived the stocking and the teapot, as the napkin 
of old, of their unprofitable function as receptacles for 


savings; the reciprocal encouragement of enterprise by the | 


greater ease of finding capital ; and the capitalist’s greater 
ease in “spreading” his risks. The particular disadvan- 
tage of the system, to which we have referred as a con- 
tributory cause of “unrest,” is the divorce between the 
shareholding master and the workman. It would be a 
hopelessly Quixotic optimism that could expect every 
individual among a multitude of small shareholders in a 
large company to realize the responsibility of ownership, 
as in theory he ought. All the personal dealing with 
employees, single or combined, is left to officials and 
managers, whose first duty may reasonably be said to be 
towards their masters, i.e., the directors, who in turn 
represent the shareholders. Sometimes managing directors 
are paid by commission on turn-over, on the amount of 
work done regardless of net profits. If this leads them 
astray it is in the direction of committing the company to 
unprofitable work for which they are paid, while dividends 
suffer. This does not directly hurt the workman, but even- 
tually labour suffers from bad management with its 
partner, capital. But the point is that the official goes in 
fear of the shareholders only, and a short-sighted man will 
not see that the best economic results are in the long run 
closely dependent upon the good treatment of the workmen. 
He has, further, the constant temptation to plead that not 
he but Jorkins, the intangible shareholder, is the master 
responsible for any hardship. Where is the room for 











friendly feeling ? One cannot expect the ordinary work. 
man to think gratefully towards the capitalist who provides 
the money to give him his job. He does not care a rap 
whether the shareholder gets a good dividend or not. He 
is not so unnaturally broadminded; his circumstances do 
not make it easy for him to be altruistic ; he is not profoundly 
versed in ethics or economics; nor is he, thank Heaven! 
a prig. He sees very clearly his own share in the work ; 
he realizes the deserts of his labour’s partner very dimly, 

The first remedy for this evil is surely to make the 
labourer and the capitalist identical, at least in part; to 
make their interests converge more clearly. The limited 
company and the trade unions have indirectly done a little 
to this end where unions, as of railway men, have invested 
portions of their accumulated funds in the companies 
which their members serve. The aggregate of such holdings 
must be large, but still the visible effect of a higher or 
lower dividend is remote from the individual. It is an 
increased volume of really close co-partnership or profit- 
sharing which is needed. Co-operation in distribution 
is thriving and increasing. Co-partnership in production 
is plainly a more difficult matter; the risks are greater, 
the brain-work needs more freedom, and may be grudged 
due remuneration. But this, too, is now fairly on its feet, 
and even well-meant failures, such as Lord Furness’s 
shipbuilding, have been valuable for the lessons they 
teach. Profit-sharing is the easier form in produc- 
tive enterprise. Messrs. Lever have introduced a system 
in the production of soap; there is no reason why somo 
form of the principle should not be extended to coal. 
What has been done at Sir W. G. Armstrong and Co.’s 
Elswick Works, where workmen’s debentures are issued, 
can be done by other great manufacturing firms, though 
the obstacles may be greater than in the case of the gas 
companies, which are the classic examples of successful 
co-partnership. 

The immensity of the effort needed to introduce such a 
change on a large scale ought not to discourage masters or 
directors of large concerns. Let us go straight to the case 
of the railway companies, the biggest field open, wherein 
the difficulties have been discussed and considered insur- 
mountable. Directors will say wearily that “they have 
given it their best consideration,” that “they would need 
Parliamentary powers, which they would never get, to 
deal with their stock,” that “the men themselves won't 
have it,” and so on. The companies deserve credit for 
the trouble they have taken in making arrangements 
for holding deferred pay, managing pension funds, and 
otherwise considering the welfare of their men in these 
matters, but they have stopped short of any co-partnership. 
Let them go on. The progress would be slow at first, 
because it is perfectly true that the men have been set 
against the principle. Socialistic leaders have fought 
against this form of spreading capitalism. They have 
told the men that it is only a form of bribery against 
strikes. This is a curious travesty. Unless a strike is a 
good thing in itself, why stigmatize as bribery any means 
taken to make the men content and even anxious to avoid 
strikes? We cannot teach the companies the details of 
their business, but a rough outline of the best course 
would probably be to issue £1 shares either at par or at 
some fixed relation to the market price, giving a slight 
advantage to the holder. These shares could either be 
classed as debentures or preference shares, or should bear 
the same interest as the ordinary stock; or if, again, a 
special advantage is deemed advisable, then bearing interest 
at 4 or 1 per cent. more than the ordinary dividend. 
They should be readily obtainable from the company for 
cash, and also offered at the choice of the employee as 
bonus or for deferred pay. They should be easily redeem- 
able by the company, but otherwise not transferable except 
to other employees and to widows of the holders. 

The acceptance would probably be small at first, and 
this would be no disadvantage in the experimental stage, 
but would prevent serious disarrangement of the com- 
pany’s finance. Trade-union leaders would make diffi- 
culties before the men themselves could get much direct 
knowledge of the benefits. A great deal of office arrange- 
ment would be necessary and little result shown for some 
time. But gradually the knowledge of the advantages 
would permeate the staffs, and eventually there would be a 
large holding of such stock. Then there would be a gre 
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novement would be acquiring force throughout the 
abhe = 

industrial world, for many a small concern would be 
adopting some siitable form of the same principle. 





GALICIA AND ITS CHURCHES. 


HE Times of April 10th in the present year contained 
a letter from Count Vladimir Bobrinski, a member 
of the Russian Duma, giving particulars of a religious 
ersecution alleged to be going on in Galicia. This charge 
was denied ten days later by M. Stepanowski, a Ruthenian, 
and this denial was repeated and emphasized five weeks 
afterwards by Prince Paul Sapicha. In all three letters 
a strong desire was expressed that some Englishman 
would come to Galicia and ascertain for himself what the 
facts really are. This wish has now been fulfilled. In the 
first instance it seemed hardly probable that an Englishman 
would be found who is sufficiently familiar with the 
religious question raised in these letters to make his 
judgment of much value. The ecclesiastical differences to 
which Count Bobrinski’s charges relate are difficult 
to make intelligible to English readers. They are 
accustomed to hear of the persecution of Protestants 
by Catholics, or of Catholics by Protestants. But in 
Galicia persecutors and persecuted seem to strangers too 
much alike to leave room for that mutual dislike which is 
so easily fanned into active hostility. In appearance, at 
all events, both parties have very much in common. In 
Galicia there are two Churches, the Orthodox and the 
Uniate. Between them there is certainly one very 
important distinction: the one rejects and the other 
recognizes the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. But 
with this exception their beliefs are almost the same, 
and a good Protestant would regard them both as 
equally given over to superstition. Both Churches 
use the same Liturgy and the same ceremonial, so that 
until recently there was no visible difference between 
what went on in their churches. Latin was used in 
neither of the two services. The old Slavonic language 
was retained alike by the Orthodox and the Uniates. 
An Englishman beginning his inquiries in ignorance 
of what would seem to him so complete a_ practical 
identity would spend most of his visit in mastering 
the ecclesiastical alphabet. In this case, however, the 
English traveller, whose visit was so warmly invited 
by both parties to the controversy, happened to be 
an expert in these matters. Mr. W. J. Birkbeck 
knew the ground already. He speaks and understands 
Russian, he is familiar with the liturgy and ceremonial 
of the Eastern Church, and in this way he is able to note 
any novelty, however slight, that may have been introduced 
into the services by Uniate priests. So far as language 
goes, he found no difficulty in understanding, or in being 
understood by, the peasants either of the West Carpathian 
part of Galicia or in the neighbourhood of Lemberg. 
“These two dialects differ from one another just about as 
much as do the local dialects of Norfolk and Yorkshire ; 
and they both differ from ordinary literary Russian 
as spoken in Moscow just about as much and as little 
as the Norfolk and Yorkshire dialects differ from ordinary 
literary English. The difficulties which I found in 
conversing with them were just of the same kind and 
extent which I have noticed foreigners, with a fair know- 
ledge of English, who have stayed with me in Norfolk for 
shooting or other purposes, to find in conversing with a 
Norfolk gamekeeper or gardener.” Thus asregards previous 
knowledge of the matters in dispute, and ability to get at 
the facts as described by the witnesses, Mr. Birkbeck was 
exceptionally well equipped. 

Galicia is inhabited, chiefly in its eastern part, by three 
anda half million of Russians. They belong to the southern, 
or Little Russian, branch of the Russian people, though 
for the convenience of distinguishing them fromthe Russian 
subjects of the Tsar they have for about two generations 
been called Ruthenians. Originally they, too, formed 
part of the Russian Empire, and remained go until they 
were conquered by the Poles in 1340. Ecclesiastically they 
maintained communion with the Russian Church for two 
hundred years longer. At that time, however, the majority 
of their bishops were brought to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope, and in return for this submission 
they were allowed to retain the Orthodox Eastern rite 
unchanged. The importance of this condition is plain. 
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On the peasantry the change from the Orthodox to the 
Uniate Church made no impression. They said the old 
prayers, they saw the old ceremonial, and whether they 
were of sially called Orthodox or Uniate was a matter 
that did not trouble them. The present difficulty appears 
to have arisen out of the efforts made by the authorities of 
the Uniate Church to Latinize the service. That it is 
rightly attributed to this source Mr. Birkbeck is satisfied, 
both from his own observation and from his conversations 
with the peasants. 

The first week of his stay in Galicia was spent in 
Cracow and Lemberg, and as this week included two 
feasts held in special honour, one in the Latin rite 
and one in the Eastern rite, besides a Sunday and the 
Emperor of Austria’s birthday, he had good opportunities 
of secing for himself what went on in the churches. 
The identity of the Orthodox and Uniate uses has 
largely disappeared. Everywhere “the greatest variety was 
apparent. No two services were quite alike.” The Latiniz- 
ing process has made great progress since Mr. Birkbeck 
saw the Uniate rite in Austria twenty years ago. Such 
specially Roman devotions as the Cultus of the Sacred 
Heart and of St. Joseph, and Benedictions given with the 
reserved sacrament, have been added to those to which 
the congregation are accustomed,and he “sought in 
vain, for any layman taking part in these services 
who had a good word for the changes which are being 
introduced.” It is an instance of the stupidity which 
often characterizes the forcing of religious novelties 
ona simple people that these very devotions are among 
those which are specially popular in Roman Catholic 
countries, and are probably disliked even by the Galician 
peasants rather from the methods which have been employed 
to recommend them than from anything in their own nature. 
What these methods were Mr. Birkbeck saw for himself 
when he left the towns for the country districts. 
In the village of Grab, for example, he found that many had 
left the Uniate Church in consequence of changes in the ser- 
vice, the latest being that the priest had omitted the word 
“Orthodox” from the Liturgy, though it is printed in the 
service books which he is bound to use at the altar. ‘“ We 
have leftthe Unia for ever,” they told Mr. Birkbeck, “ and 
they may fine us and rob us of our cattle, or even hang us 
and cut us up, but we will never go back to it.” Tho 
Austrian Constitution secures complete religious liberty to 
all the subjects of the Emperor, but the local authorities 
have refused these peasants leave to build a church for them- 
selves, they have interfered with their services when held ina 
private house, and on Easter Day last they arrested the 
Orthodox priest, for whom the peasants had provided at 
their own cost a house and maintenance, and put him in 
prison at Lemberg, where, at the time of Mr. Birkbeck’s 
visit, he still was. When the people were asked 
whether it was true that they had been bribed to change 
their religion by Russian emissaries, “the effect of this 
question was indescribable. ‘he men clenched their fists, 
the women burst into tears. ‘It’s a lie,’ they said. ‘No 
one from independent Russia has ever been here, nor did 
we ever see a single rouble in our lives. We get no money 
for being Orthodox; the Poles take our money, and our 
cattle, and our goods,.and the gendarmes tell us that they 
will go on doing so until we go back to the Uniate Church. 
But we will starve to death first.” This is merely one 
example out of many which Mr. Birkbeck saw or heard 
narrated. The secessions from the Uniate Church have been 
in no wise checked by these severities. On the contrary, all 
over the country one village after another is following the 
example of Grab. Mr. Birkbeck attended an outdoor 
meeting of nearly a thousand peasants, and heard the 
same story from all those with whom he talked. The 
excitement has even spread to the United States. Over 
40,000 Galician emigrants have left the Uniate for the 
Orthodox Church, and submitted themselves to the Russian 
Archbishop at New York. A man who had been in Canada 
got to the bottom of the business when he asked Mr. 
Birkbeck, “ Why does not our Government treat us as the 
English Government treat the French out there?” 

It is not the Imperial Government that is responsible for 
these antiquated methods of enforcing religious conformity. 
Galicia enjoys a Home Rule very much like that it is now 
proposed to give Ireland, with the result that in the 
Galician Parliament the Polish Catholics have a large 
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Austria, with her immense Slavonic population, to persecute 
the Church to which these millions belong, and wherever 
he went Mr. Birkbeck found that the Emperor was greatly 

loved. “If our Tzisar knew what was going on,” he 
was more than once told, “he would soon put matters 
right.” It is greatly to be desired that the Imperial 
Government should find some way of moderating the 
zeal—at once ecclesiastical and political—of the Polish 
Catholics, since the continuance of their present 
policy constitutes a standing obstacle to the main- 
tenance of good relations—not between the Austrian 
and Russian Governments, but between the people of the 
two Empires. These Ruthenians in Galicia are Russian in 
blood and religion, and anything that can irritate Russian 
feeling is in its degree an additional obstacle—slight, no 
doubt, but still real—to the maintenance of the peace 
which so nearly concerns the two Empires and indeed 
Europe at large. What precise powers of interference 
are reserved to the Imperial Government we do not know. 
But the local authorities are probably not indifferent to 
Court favour, and a word from the Emperor might go a 
long way towards checking a religious propaganda which 
may, in unexpected ways, have inconvenient political 
consequences. 








SUBSTITUTES FOR TALENT. 


HERE are many substitutes for talent; some cheap, some 
dear,and all of them locking very much like the real thing 
at first sight. Perhaps the commonest of all the substitutes 
is the habit of concentration. The power to concentrate the 
mind is an acquirement very hard to come by. To many men 
it never becomes second nature, but sits always as uneasily 
as a strait-waistcoat. It is, as a rule, the result of sheer 
force of will. Within a narrow scope concentration accom- 
plishes so much that it is continually mistaken for talent. 
It has a great deal, of course, to do with specialization. So 
for that matter has talent. A man with a gift specializes 
by instinct. The man with average ability and more than 
average energy will probably specialize in accordance with 
his reason and his interest. Except in art one man will 
probably accomplish as much as the other, at a much greater 
cost however on the part of the man without talent; good 
substitutes are composed chiefly of energy, and involve a 
great expenditure and some sacrifice. 


Another very useful substitute for talent is, of course, 
taste. People often speak as though they were the same 
thing, or, rather, as though taste were a talent of less than the 
usual value. Talent, however, involves originality, and taste 
involves none. A man of taste accomplishes his ends—when 
he accomplishes anything—by a process of elimination. He 
knows what not to do. In literature he often makes a 
moderate success. He knows how to sift his own work, dis- 
carding the rubbish from his output, and leaving no more 
that is worth having than could be found in the output of an 
average literary craftsman without special talent or taste, 
enly the average man cannot separate the wheat from the 
tares. The critical faculty has of course an affinity with 
talent and simulates gifts of a practical as well as of an 
artistic nature. Take, for instance, the faculty for governing 
men—it is a pure gift, though it is often thought to depend 
upon birth and early surroundings. The man, however, who 
has lived in the governing class must be stupid if he has 
learned nothing from what he has seen. He has had every 
chance to become a critic, and he knows how to avoid offend- 
ing those over whom he finds himself in authority. He will 
have no great influence if he bas no gift—far less influence 
than a gifted man without his opportunities of observation 
may attain to. But the critic knows how to avoid a show of 
weakness and how to act ina handsome manner. For a long 
time he may be supposed, and he is likely to suppose him- 
self, to have the real power to rule—a power which has 
nothing to do with so self-conscious a thing as criticism. 
The same thing is true of what are called social gifts. The 
man or woman who has had the chance to acquire what may 
be called social taste will for a time succeed far better 
socially than those who have a natural gift for pleasing their 
fellows. <A gift is a positive thing. It will not save anyone 
from a mistake. It inspires rather than prevents. The 
saying that a man who never makes a mistake will never 
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make anything throws a great light upon the difference 
between taste and talent. 

Perhaps the cheapest of all substitutes for talent is quick. 
ness in picking up a jargon. Any form of shibboleth is 
positive delight to some people. Like a title or a uniform 
it sets a man apart. It reduces this vast world in which 
we are such insignificant creatures to a small socicty in 
which each member is of importance. A man must have, 
of course, some knowledge of a subject before he can talk of 
it in a manner only understood by the initiated. Enough 
knowledge, however, can usually be picked up by a decently 
intelligent person, who will give his mind to it, to make him 
safe from any very dangerous false step. Ordinary people 
exaggerate greatly the amount of technicality which sur. 
rounds and encloses, as they think, every subject about which 
they know little, and underrate the degree to which common 
sense—that light of nature in whose glare technicalities fade 
to nothing—can elucidate every subject. If they realized this 
they would never confuse the jargon-lover with the man of 
talent. 

Odd as it may seem, mere looks are often mistaken for 
talent. We do not mean a particular cast of features, which 
is a gift as much as any talent—we mean a certain expression 
of face. There is a look of eagerness and intelligence which 
is perpetually accepted as proof of talent. Very often this look 
comes of nothing but the wish to please; occasionally it is the 
outcome of exceptional powers of enjoyment; and more rarely 
it denotes nothing at all buta hot temper. Anger, pleasure, and 
ambition all simulate the “ divine fire,” so far as appearance 
goes. It is a look of vivacity, and means absence of dulness, 
but not by any means always presence of any special gift or 
gifts. Unconventionality of manner, two, is often accepted as 
a proof of talent. There is a kind of innate eccentricity 
which comes out in the bearing, and which is supposed to be 
accompanied by talent. Eccentrics, however, are not often 
gifted, though they are often very good company. Nature, in 
making them a little different from other people, has given them, 
as it were, a gratis advertisement. They get many chances in 
life and often fill positions which would be better filled by a 
man of real talent. 

Sympathy is continually to be seen serving asa substitute 
for talent, if we may call anything a eubstitute which is 
among the greatest of the qualities of the mind, though 
it is without creative value. In the sense of compassion 
sympathy is no doubt a quality of the heart rather than the 
head, but in its less limited significance it is almost altogether 
intellectual. One talent may go with much all-round 
stupidity, but sympathy is never found in a stupid man or 
woman. On the other hand, it is more often found without 
definite intellectual gifts than with them, and it accompanies, 
as a rule, an extremely even distribution of ability. The 
really sympathetic man shares for the time being the talent 
of every man of talent with whom he finds himself associated, 
and it is always by able men that he will be overrated. “ What 
can a brilliant man like So-and-so see in that very unoriginal 
friend of his?” says the onlooker with no talent to be understood 
or appreciated or reflected. This substitute for talent is as 
good as the real article, except that it lacks a certain driving 
power and that it can only flourish in association. Perhaps 
sympathy is in itself a talent, and should be accounted a gift. 
We are inclined to think that it is more often acquired at tho 
expense of work and attention than is often supposed. It 
is very much connected with what books of devotion call 
“detachment”: indeed it is, as a rule, the secular side of 
detachment. The sympathetic mind has an affinity with the 
religious, though they often diverge very widely in practice. 

Now and then one is tempted to wonder if what we generally 
call gifts are not overrated. Before the God-given thing we 
call genius we must all, of course, fall down, but talent of a 
description hardly to be called first-rate often brings with it 
that strange disposition to restless idleness, self-centredness, 
and melancholy which is inaccurately described as the artistic 
This temperament very often makes it nearly 
Good abilities, 


temperament. 
impossible for a man to earn his living. 
coupled with exceptional energy, are better worth having, and 
the sympathetic disposition is productive of far more happi- 
ness than the artistic. Occasionally when one encounters a 
talent which seems to sap the general ability, inflate the 
vanity, and weaken the will, one says to oneself that a single 
mental gift is sometimes of the nature of a white elephant. 
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A NEW ASPECT OF AUSTRALIA. 
OST of those who trouble to think about Australia at all 
picture to themselves a flat, sandy country, monotonous 
in its scenery and comparatively uninteresting in its fauna 
and flora. It may be news to some that the vast island- 
continent possesses some of the finest hill scenery imaginable, 
some of the most beautiful forests, and some of the boldest 
cliffs in the world. It is indeed true that Australia 
cannot hope to rival its neighbour New Zealand, with its 
geysers and glaciers, and with the numerous fjords on the 
western coast whose beauty is indescribable. Indeed the 
witchery of Milford Sound baffles description. In no other 
part of the world can we find long landlocked arms of the 
sea flanked by Alp-like mountains supporting glaciers that 
look as if a shock might send them down into the deep 
sound below. But New Zealand is a fairyland, and her 
huge neighbouring island-continent must be content to boast 
of charms few in comparison with hers. She is, however, 
discovering to her satisfaction that her attractions are growing 
yearly with her growth and development. The great drawback 
to Australia thirty years ago was the difficulty of finding a cool 
yesort from the summer heat, with its winds which seem to come 
from some fiery furnace. The drawback exists no longer. It 
is no longer necessary to cross to Tasmania or to New 
Zealand to find bracing cold; all whocan afford to move from 
the hot plains can find the change they need within their own 
borders. 

The most remarkable of the health resorts recently 
opened up is the famous Kosciusko Ridge, the greatest 
mountain range on the continent. Near the top of this 
mountain, at an altitude of nearly seven thousand feet, a large 
und comfortable hotel has been erected, which is largely 
visited in winter for skating and tobogganing, and in summer 
for the enjoyment of its fine mountain air. In the winter it 
is covered with snow, and it bears a great resemblance to 
Adelboden or Montana. There is a pretty lake just below 
the hotel which attracts skaters and curlers, and ski-ing has 
lately become fashionable. Not far from Kosciusko there is 
a village which is actually cut off from civilization in 
winter (our summer) by the snow, and the postman has to 
take the letters round on ski. The rock scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Kosciusko is remarkably fine; rugged 
granite crags divide and look down on stupendous gorges, 
and mountain climbers can test their powers not less satis- 
factorily than in Switzerland. It should be added that 
golf-links and tennis courts have been laid out near the hotel. 
Bat the greatest attraction for the tourist is the excellent 
trout-fishing in the snowy river and its affluents: indeed it 
may be said without exaggeration that Australia contains 
some of the best trout-fishing in the world. The fish are 
numerous and take well. It is easy to understand their rapid 
multiplication when we consider that the population on the 
banks of the rivers is very sparse and the food supply inex- 
haustible. Probably the best region of New South Wales for 
the fisherman is New England, of which the main centres are 
Armidale, Tamworth, and Glen Innes; but Victoria and 
Tasmania are not to be despised as haunts for the angler, 
more especially the beautiful blue lakes on the mountains of 
the latter fascinating island. New England can also boast of 
some of the finest scenery in Australia: the gorges of the 
upper Macleay, the Cockburn valley and the Moonbi ranges, 
and the wild hills in the neighbourhood of Uralla and Walcha. 
These are spots seldom visited by the tourist, but they are 
now easily accessible, and good accommodation is to be found 
within easy reach of the wildest scenery, Then should be 
mentioned the Northern Rivers district, lying between the 
Hunter River valley and the northern border of New South 
Wales, bounded on the west by the great dividing range. 
This is emphatically the land of streams, and is an ideal 
winter resort, the climate resembling that of the Riviera. 
The vegetation here is sub-tropical, as might be expected 
from the latitude of the district, which is close to the 
Queensland border. Grafton is the chief centre of the River 
district; it can be reached in about twenty hours from 
Sydney, or by rail from Brisbane. The upper waters of the 
Clarence abound in cascades, a truly welcome sight to the 
dweller in a land where no water is. The Blue Mountains of 
New South Wales are fairly well known to tourists; a quick 
service of trains has now been arranged, and there are several 
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excellent hotels in the district. The marvellous Jenolan Caves 
can now be easily visited from Mount Victoria, the nearest 
railway station. A motor "bus conducts the traveller to them 
after a drive of thirty-six miles through hilly country. The 
last six miles of the journey consist of a zigzag descent 
down the side of a mountain, and the final exit is through the 
centre of a mountain called the Grand Arch. This is a natural 
tunnel worn by water through the heart of a limestone 
mountain, and above it towers a crag some hundreds of feet 
high. All this has lately been rendered accessible to the 
tourist. In Victoria the fern-clad valleys of Healesville and 
the Upper Yarra are easily reached, and the cool fern-tree 
gullies opening among the giant eucalyptus trees afford a 
delightful retreat from the sunburnt plains. 

But the attractions which are held out by Australia 
to the naturalist and the sportsman are hardly recognized 
in the colony itself; we mean the attractions to the 
sportsman with the gun. The Australians themselves are 
devoted to racing, and there are few of the more preten- 
tious townships that do not own their racecourse ; hence it 
arises that the Australians care less for shooting as a sport than 
do those who visit Australia from the old country. The native 
Australian animals are numerous and interesting, but none of 
them can be looked upon as particularly valuable from the 
point of view of the sportsman. The wallaby, or dwarf 
kangaroo, affords perhaps the best sport, and soup made from 
the tails of these nimble animals is not to be despised. Bandi- 
coots are excellent eating, but are seldom seen by day. But 
the animals imported by private individuals and by the 
Acclimatisation Sovieties have stocked the country with 
enough to satisfy the most exacting of sportsmen. Of course 
rabbits meet you at every turn, and it is virtuous to kill them; 
but as no one will eat them when they are killed, the interest 
in shooting them hardly exceeds that afforded by killing blue- 
bottles. Brown hares have spread over large districts in the 
southern States, and on some stations have become a nuisance. 
Foxes, imported to keep down the rabbits, have found lambs 
and poultry more succulent, and it is considered charitable to 
slaughter Reynard. Deer of several kinds have been liberated 
in different parts of Victoria,and may be stalked not many miles 
from Melbourne. In New Zealand—which, strangely enough, 
possessed no large quadrupeds until the arrival of the white 
men—wild pigs, the descendants of those liberated by Captain 
Cook, afford sport equal to that of the wild boar in Europe. 
Quail shooting is good and easy of access, and snipe are 
common in marshy ground; the Australian snipe is consider- 
ably larger than his British congener. Wild duck swarm in 
the lake and river districts. Of the British game birds which 
have been liberated few have survived; some pheasants have 
been reared in the Western District of Victoria, but it is 
thought that the snakes interfere with either the young 
broods or with the eggs. The graceful, tufted Californian 
quail, on the other hand, has made itself quite at home. The 
brush turkey, in reality a species of bustard, is growing rarer 
and rarer, but it is probably the best game bird in the bush. 





VIRGIL THE FARMER. 


ONINGTON’S translation of Virgil is as familiar to 
readers of the classics as the Latin of Virgil him- 

self, and in certain respects it is hardly likely to be bettered 
by a successor. No other translator will come closer to the 
meaning of the original, and no other will write in more grace- 
ful English. But Conington, for all his grace and scholarship, 
has his limitations. He imposes them himself when he 
translates poetry into prose; and he is prevented by the very 
delicacy of his genius from interpreting the whole of the 
spirit of his poet. To take the Georgics, for instance, 
Conington hears and sees Virgil in the sunlight, among 
flowers and trees; he gocs with him in all weathers and 
seasons, and comes as near the earth and the soil of the farm, 
but he seems to shrink from a certain coarseness of manner 
and matter which Virgil deliberately chooses on occasion, and 
which are as surely part of the atmosphere and essence of the 
Georgics as the freshest and gentlest passages of sun and rain. 
For that reason readers of Virgil will find a special interest 
in a new translation of the Georgics which has just been 
published by Dr. A. 8. Way, the translator of many other 





classics (Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net). Dr. Way has taken 
verse as his medium, and on the whole his choice is successful. 
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He has chosen a sort of rough, irregular, docked hexameter, 
rhyming now two lines and now three; the last syllable of the 
final spondee or trochee has been cut, and the lines rhyme on 
what would have been the penultimate, thus :— 
“ What of the stormy stars of autumn tide shall I say, 

How watchful men must be, when shorter now is the day... . 


” 


This blunt ending is occasionally softened or weakened, but 
the bluntness enables Dr. Way to bring into bis translation 
just the note of plain practicality which belongs to the farmers’ 
work—the hard, every-day, earthy problems which confront 
the small holder on the land, however clearly he may see and 
recognize the beauty and simplicity of his life in the air and 
the sun and rain. What would the small holder of to-day 
make of the Georgics? Could he get any kind of valuable 
instruction from Virgil? Italian conditions of weather and 
soil, of course, differ in many respects from English condi- 
tions, and some of the main crops are crops which we cannot 
grow—grapes, for instance. An English small holder would 
not pray, like Virgil’s farmer, for a wet summer :— 

“For drizzling summers and sunny winters, husbandmen, pray ; 
For a winter of dust with a glorious robe of corn will array 
Thy glorying field: this, more than all tillage of man, makes 

proud 
Mysia, makes Gargara marvel bedraped with her golden cloud.” 

But, after all, we have a farmer’s proverb that “a dripping 

June sets all in tune,” and on sandy soils not only farm crops 

but garden flowers do best ina wet summer. Virgil no doubt 

writes from personal experience of particular conditions of 
soil and situation, as he does, too, when discussing the rotation 
of crops :— 
“In years alternate withal shalt thou let thy reaped field bide 
Fallow: the face of the sleeping plain let a hard crust hide. 
Else, sow ’neath the stars of a diverse season the golden corn 
Where erst the pods of the glad pulse danced in the wind of 
morn, 

Or where the progeny slender-limbed of the weak vetch 
climbed 3 

Or the frail stalks stood and the bells of the bitter lupine 
chimed ; 

Not flax or oats! for their harvest burns out the sap of tke 
plain, 

So likewise do poppies drenched with oblivion’s slumber-rain. 

Yet thy toil by rotation is made more light: but forbear not of 
pride 

From mulching with fattening dung parched soil, nor from 
scattering wide 

The ash-grime over the fields whence the nature and strength 
has dried. 

So also by change of crop land gains the rest that is sought, 

Nor left untilled the while is the land, and thankful for naught.” 


Rotation of crops in Italy and Sicily has always been 
managed on a much more irregular system than English 
farmers would approve; but Virgil’s plan, though it cannot 
be called intensive cultivation, shows that he understands 
thoroughly the effect on the land of the different crops. He 
is probably setting down the rotation of crops which was 
customary on his farm near Mantua, and a recent writer on 
Italian agriculture, Dr. Ashby, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
gives as a common rotation in Lombardy to-day, “either 
wheat, clover, maize, rice, rice, rice (the last year manured with 
lupines), or maize, wheat, followed by clover, clover, clover 
ploughed in, and rice, rice, rice manured with lupines.” The 
farmer of Lombardy has not gone much further forward than 
when Virgil sowed corn after lupines and vetches. Or take, 
again, for a practical test of soils, whether they are heavy or 
light, the following :— 

“ Choose thou a spot with thine eyes; bid sink thee a pit down 
deep 

In ground unbroken; thereafter throw back all that heap 

Of mould thereinto, and trample the surface down of the pit. 

lf it sink below the brim, for the gracious vine it is fit 

And for pasture; but if it refuse to return to its place again, 

And when thou hast filled thy trench a mound of earth remain, 

For a stiff soil’s stubborn clods and for massive ridges prepare, 

And strong be the steers that shall cleave that tilth-land with 

the share.” 
3ut the choice of land is not all; the soil must be broken up 
by deep trenching, to let in the rain and frost. Sometimes 
the plants naturally growing in a place give a hint whether 
the soil is cold or poor :—~ 








. “Of blasting cold the traces be few 

In a soil: yet sometimes there pitch-pines and the baleful yow 

Or the dark-leaved ivy’s spreading fingers shall lend thee adn 

Note all these things, and bethink thee betimes in the sun to dry 

Thy land, with trenches and furrows to score the hilltop high, 

And to lay the upturned clods all bare to the north-wind cold 

Ere thou plant tho vine’s glad children. Fields of crumbling 

mould = 

Be the best: the wind and the chill frost to render them so 

With the brawny delver who tosseth and stirreth the earth to 

and fro.” 
Virgil, like all farmers and gardeners, is full of all kinds of 
weather-lore. Storm and sunshine never take the watchfyl 
farmer by surprise :— 
“Never cometh a storm unheralded, 

Sometimes, as it rolls through the mountain gorges, the cranes 

have fled 

High-soaring before it: the heifer, her eyes upturned to tho 

sky, 

With wide-spread nostrils hath snuffed the breeze rushing 

gustily by: 

Shrill-crying around the pools the swallow her flight hath been 

winging : 

Their immemorial plaint the frogs in the fen have been singing.” 
Then there is the “ clanging rookery”; rooks tell farmers the 
weather, tumbling and calling in a stormy sky, as surely as 
seagulls warn the fishermen of a storm by “ washing them- 
selves ’—the phrase is the English fisherman’s to-day :— 

“The battalion of rooks, from their feeding-ground flying, 

With clashings of wings come thronging, with sound of a multi- 

tude crying. 

All manner of deep-sea birds, and the marish-fowl that feed 

Through many a pleasant pool in Cayster’s Asian mead— 

Thou shalt see them with showers of spray their shoulders 

eagerly splashing, 

Now meeting the surf with their heads, now into the billows 

dashing, 
And aimlessly revelling on, as it were in a passion of washing.” 
Writing as a stockbreeder, Virgil has drawn a picture of 
the kind of horse he likes to see, which has often been quoted 
and compared with modern standards. He did not hold that 
“a good horse cannot be of a bad colour”; he liked bays and 
greys, and thought that duns and whites were the worst. But 
his picture of a cow is less familiar :— 
“The best brood-cow 
Hath a lowering look, coarse head, and a neck that is massive 
enow, 

And down below her knees from her throat doth the dewlap fall. 

No limit there is to the length of her side, she is huge-framed 
all, 

Even her feet. She hath horns incurved, ears shaggy with hair, 

For her colour, though she be dappled with white flecks— 
nothing I care, 

Nor care though she spurn the yoke, with her horns push 
viciously, 

Have a head more like to a bull, and a frame throughout built 
high, 

While her tail as she paces is sweeping the dust behind her feet.’ 


This is the true individual farmer’s touch—the farmer talking 
at an agricultural show, who tells you that he “likes to see” 
this or that in a beast, and gives you his reasons from personal 
observation and experience. But Virgil, perhaps, never strikes 
the note of personal observation more distinctly than when he 
is writing, not of horses and cows, but of bees. He is not, of 
course, strictly scientific; he writes of queens as kings, and 
he lets his imagination take him strange flights when he 
writes of bees fighting various remarkable battles. But he 
has watched and tended bees himself, and knows how they 
like and dislike certain plants and certain scents; he describes 
how cockroaches will eat the comb in the skep, and how hornets 
and moths will rob the honey, and how the bee leaves its 
sting in the wound and dies from losing its sting; and, for a 
picture which should appeal to English beekeepers, looking at 
their experience of the last three years, he gives us the 
following passage :— 
“ But if, seeing life cometh laden with sore mischances to bees 

As to men, their frames shall droop and pine with woeful 


disease 
And this shalt thou straightway discern by no uncertain signs: 
When they sicken, their colour changeth, with leanness’s 
haggard lines 
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Are their visages marred: the forms of friends that will not 
see again : 

Life’s light, from their homes they bear in mournful funeral- 
train ; 

Or in clusters they hang at their portal with clinging feet 
entwined, 

Or loiter within behind closed doors, all hunger-pined 

Unto utter listlessness, and with cramping cold made numb.” 


That is a picture plainly drawn from experience. Virgil has 
watched his bees come out upon the flighting board and try 
to go out to work as usual ; he has noticed how they sink down 
a few yards away, where they climb and struggle over each 
other on the ground (“with clinging feet entwined”); he has 
noticed that their appearance is changed, with wings sticking 
out awry, and how they gradually become more and more 
torpid and languid, and eventually die. In fact, he describes 
as minutely as any writer of his age could, without scientific 
formulas and conventions, a hive of bees attacked by what has 
come to be known during the last few years as the “Isle of 
Wight ” bee disease. That is a name which has probably been 
applied to several distinct bee diseases, and we do not know 
very much about any of them. It is quite possible, in fact, 
that Virgil, who prescribes various remedies, among them 
centaury and the roots of starwort boiled in wine, gave the 
bee-farmers of his day quite us good advice in treating the 
disease as our own bee farmers have obtained from modern 
professional apiarists. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





UNIONIST POLICY. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “Srecraror.” ] 

Sir,—Lord Heneage has most wisely and usefully reminded 
us how the great majority of the Liberals was obtained in 
1906. viz., by dropping the unpopular policy of Home Rule on 
which the party was split and fastening attention on the 
errors of its opponents, and very wisely suggests that we 
should learn wisdom from them by dropping the policy on 
which we are split (Tariff Reform) and fastening attention on 
Home Rule. No more useful letter could possibly have been 
written at this juncture. To watch the struggles of our party 
to get free from the bonds which have enmeshed her for nine 
years is most instructive and interesting. There are two types 
of Tariff Reformers. The first type thinks it is quite possible 
to draw up a tariff which will stand the daylight of a Referen- 
dum, and the second type which realizes the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility of the task. The first type, if simple, is 
honest, and is busy saying to the second, “If you can’t draw 
up a tariff which will stand the daylight, drop it, for we have 
no right to ask for it. We have promised the nation a 
Referendum on Tariff Reform; we must keep our promise or 
drop the policy, for it is no use going to the country on a 
broken promise, because if we do not trust the nation the 
nation will not trust us.” 

Those Tariff Reformers who have a sense of proportion 
and who are really desirous of saving both the Church 
and Ulster are very unsparing in their use of epithets 
towards our leaders. “Fools, idiots, lunatics,” may be heard 
on all sides. To the question, “ Why was the promise of a 
Referendum on Tariff Reform made and then withdrawn ?” no 
satisfactory answer is or can be forthcoming. That promise, 
broken or withdrawn, call it which you like, bars our path to 
victory at a General Election, and many Tariff Reformers, who 
are Conservatives as well, would prefer that if our leaders 
cannot frame a tariff which will pass muster they should 
say so like men. Our party is hopelessly split and our leaders 
at last fortunately know it. That is all to the good. We can 
either definitely drop Tariff Reform or promise that the nation 
shall be called in as umpire to decide between us when a tariff 
is ready, but that decision must be taken as a separate and 
distinct issue. It is no use attempting to cover the pill with 
the jam of Church Defence, Anti-Home Rule, Anti-Lloyd 
George at a General Election. Nor would it be of much use 
to promise a Referendum on Food Taxes only, and to give a 
blank cheque for the rest of the tariff, because our broken 
promise has made the nation thoroughly suspicious of the 
whole policy of Tariff Reform. 








The Conservative Party has a most useful and necessary 
function to perform in the country’s life. When the present 
unhappy period of bitterness and strife shall have passed 
away it will serve as a warning to future generations of 
Conservative statesmen that radical changes had best be left 
to Radicals.—I am, Sir, &., 
E. L. OLIver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


[To tae Eprror or tas “ Srrcrator."’] 


Sir,—Writing with some knowledge of the views of the rank 
and file of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons, 
I have no hesitation in saying that there will be very general 
agreement with the substance of your article, under the above 
heading, in your last week’s issue. Be it understood, there is 
no question of the loyalty of the party to their distinguished 
leader. They value his leadership too highly to dispute his 
decision. The party remains united in their resolve to follow 
him. The assumed breach in our ranks, which has induced 
some of our opponents to consider the occasion opportune for 
an appeal to the electors, does not exist. The solidarity of 
the party in the House of Commons is, however, of less import 
than the opinions held by Unionist members in the con- 
stituencies. There is no doubt that during the last ten years, 
since Mr. Chamberlain made his famous pronouncement, the 
opposition to the so-called Food Taxes has strengthened rather 
than weakened among the working classes, on whose votes the 
return of the Unionist Party to power largely depends, It may 
be—indeed I hold it is—quite possible to defend these duties 
on economic and Imperial grounds, and to obtain the assent 
of an educated and sympathetic audience; butif the prejudice 
against them is too strong and too deep-rooted among the bulk 
of the electors to secure support for candidates who advocate 
them, the chances of the Unionist majority at the next election 
must be seriously jeopardized. Mr. Bonar Law’s statement: 
“ We do not propose, if our countrymen return us to power, to 
impose Food Taxes,” will be everywhere welcomed, and will be 
repeated from many a platform. But the leader's words 
cannot be quoted apart from their context or from the condi- 
tions attached to them; and it is to those conditions that 
numbers of the electors, who might otherwise support Unionist 
candidates, will take exception. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech marks a step in advance and offers a 
compromise; but something more is needed to restore the 
fortunes of the Unionist Party. Is it not possible for Mr. 
Bonar Law to go one step further P That Imperial Preference 
is most desirable every Unionist admits. Moreover, it should 
remain a feature—an important feature—of the Unionist 
policy. But surely there are other means of effecting such a pre- 
ference than by the imposition of a duty on foreign imported 
wheat ? The duty proposed is practically of little or no value 
to Canada, nor to agricultural interests at home. It is too 
small. If, as Mr. Bonar Law has said, the duties shall not be 
increased without reference to the electors, can he not say that 
it shall not be imposed without their consent ? 

The task to be undertaken by a Unionist Government is no 
light one. Moreover it is urgent. They have to maintain the 
Union, to repeal the Parliament Act, and to reconstitute the 
Second Chamber. They have to effect a redistribution of 
seats in the House of Commons, to carry a Land Purchase 
Bill, and to amend the insurance Act. On all these questions 
Unicnists throughout the kingdom are united. Some delay 
must arise before the Imperial Conference can be held, and it 
is very unlikely that the imposition of Food Taxes will be 
regarded as essential to Imperial Preference. But even if it 
were otherwise, the delay occasioned, should no action be 
taken before another election, would not be serious; and if 
it were generally and clearly understood that no action would 
be taken, the defeat of the present Government would be 
certain.—I am, Sir, &c., M. P. 


[To tue Eprrorn or tar “ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—* Finally, Mr. Law said that if he were asked why the 
tariff as agreed upon in the Conference could not be sub- 
mitted to a Referendum, his answer was that it would be 
unfair to the Colonies. They would be bound; we should go 
free” (Spectator, December 21st, 1912, p. 1045). But surely 
it would not be unfair if it were clearly understood in advance 
of the proposed Conference that neither side should be bound 
by any tariff plan which might emerge from it until after 
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ratification, such ratification in the case of the Colonies to be 
by their Parliamentary action or by Referendum, or both, 
as they may respectively determine, and in the case of the 
Mother Country both by Parliament and by Referendum.— 
lam, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





WELSH DISENDOWMENT. 

[To rue Epiror oy tus “Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—The Government made generous concessions last week, 
and it is evident, from statements made by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Lloyd George, and others, that they are pre- 
pared to go still further, onconditions. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the most important condition is that the Bill shall 
become law this session. If this is agreed to, then undoubtedly 
the Church can gain financially. Personally, I think that the 
Government should modify the terms of the Bill, whether it 
passes the House of Lords this session or not. But it has to 
be borne in mind that the Government is not altogether free. 
They have to consider the Welsh Radical members and others, 
who think—wrongly think—that the Bill as drafted was fair to 
the Church, and that no concessions should be made. On the 
other hand, there are Liberals who take a broader and more 
generous view. Mr. Chamberlain has advised Churchmen not 
to adhere to the non possumus attitude in the best interests of 
the Church. 

Whether the Bill passes during this Parliament or not— 
aud it probably will—the Church is sure to be disestablished 
in a few years. In the meantime the question will be discussed 
in England, and the Disestablishment party in England will 
grow stronger day by day. It is not to be assumed that all 
Church people are opposed to Disestablishment. Very much 
the other way. Those who read “ Church Defence” publica- 
tions must have noticed that very few of the writers and 
speakers are Welsh Church people. 

Of late many Nonconformists who were formerly disposed 
to be generous to the Church have been embittered by the 
conduct of the Church defenders. A few days ago an 
ex-president of the Calvinistic Methodist Assembly, who had 
frequently told me that he did not feel strongly in favour of 
Disendowment, said that he would rather see the Bill dropped 
for the present than that there should be further concessions. 
When I expressed an opinion that the House of Lords might 
ultimately pass the Bill this session if better terms could 
be obtained, he said that if the Church party cared to 
be conciliatory, then the Government might make further 
concessions, but not otherwise. Another ex-president of the 
Assembly, who is also an ex-president of the Free Church 
Council, who formerly held moderate views with regard to 
Disendowment, has now, in the circumstances, protested 
against further concessions. It is evident that if the Church 
is to have further concessions it must be as the result of 
negotiation. Liberal churchmen and others in the House who 
are in favour of a further modification of the Bill would do 
well to discuss the matter with the moderate people in the 
Opposition. It is not desirable that the Disestablishment 
controversy, in England or in Wales, should continue for years 
to come. 

I shall not be surprised to find a proposal made to transfer 
at least a portion of the disendowed funds to the different 
churches, to be used as they think best. The money could be 
well used. The property was given for religious purposes-and 
ought not to be diverted to purely secular uses. Now is the 
time to move in the matter.—I am, &c., 


Aberystwyth. JoHN Moraan. 





THE LIBERATION OF THE EUROPEAN 
CHRISTIANS IN THE BALKANS. 
[To tHe EpiTon oF THe “Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—To those who have personally witnessed the ugly 
incidents of the war, the news of the armistice brings a sense 
of relief that cannot easily be described. Until the peace is 
concluded these incidents have a real significance, which we 
ask your permission to suggest. If we may assume that the 
war will not be renewed, there remains a serious anxiety with 
regard to the boundary to be arranged between European 
and Asiatic government. It appears to be assumed in some 
quarters that the Bulgarian troops will draw back and civilized 
administration disappear from some districts which it now 
controls, and that certain A%gean Islands are also to remain 
Turkish. We suggest that in the confusion of ideas which the 
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events of the war have produced there is one authoritative 
maxim to follow; it is that laid down by Lord Salisbury 
—that no territory once liberated from Turkey shall be 
allowed to be restored to her. Lord Salisbury had doubt. 
less many considerations in mind when he uttered that 
momentous dictum. Some of them readily occur to those 
who in the present war have visited the hospitals, the 
battlefields, the occupied districts, or the besieging camps, 
May we draw attention to one—the imminent danger to the 
inhabitants of any town or village which should be restored 
to Turkey? Summary vengeance or persecution would bea 
matter of course. 

Take the case of such a town as Lule Burgas, or Chorlu, or 
Rodosto. Here those who went to the front were quartered in 
the houses of Christians, who form the wealthy section of 
society. Among them are men and women highly educated, 
graduates of Greek and Armenian schools at Constantinople 
and elsewhere; they have, both from inclination and from 
force of circumstances given assistance to the invading army, 
Its arrival had meant for the men freedom from all that was 
implied in that badge of subjection—the Turkish fez. The 
women and girls, whose recreation had previously been limited 
to looking from the lattice-window down the muddy street, 
now enjoy liberty. The last they had seen of the Turkish army 
was when the rabble of men, and oflicers too, throwing aside 
every weapon and garment that impeded their flight, begged 
from door to door for a loaf of bread. No one who can realize 
the situation in these towns could tolerate the proposal to 
restore them to anarchy. 

But the case of the villages is yet more serious. In this 
case an object-lesson exists already. Within an hour’s ride 
of Lule Burgas lies the village of Aivali; here the Turkish 
troops had withdrawn at the approach of the Bulgarian 
cavalry reconnaissance, and the villagers, entirely Greek, 
expressed their feelings by ringing the church bells. The 
cavalry had occasion to leave the village, and the Turks 
returned. It is said that they charged the villagers with 
pointing out to the Bulgarians the positions of some Turkish 
troops in the vineyards and mulberry groves which cover the 
neighbouring hill. About November 3rd the papers pub- 
lished hideous accounts of the massacres which followed. One 
of us visited Aivali and had occasion to testify that, unhappily, 
the reports were only too correct. Not only had killing on a 
large scale taken place, but numbers of women and children 
were left wounded. For instance, two had terrible gashes in 
the throat, another, a handsome girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
had apparently been fired at on both sides of the face with 
blank cartridge at the muzzle of the rifle. Deliberate dis- 
figurement was the only conceivable object of the outrage. It 
was surpassed in horror by other doings, too terrible to record. 
These were not the work of irregulars, A melancholy proof 
of this appeared, for instance, in two bullet wounds through 
the leg of a child, certainly made at close quarters by the 
extremely small-bore Mauser of the Turkish regular soldier. 

Such events are probably an illustration of what was in 
Lord Salisbury’s mind. While the punishment that would 
follow the reoccupation of Christian villages by the Turks 
would, we admit, take other forms than immediate massacre, 
there are punishments even more demoralizing and cruel for 
which Turkish administration has never awaited the excuse of 
war or disorder. When we have it debated whether the 
frontier of the liberated country shall be withdrawn to a line 
running from Silivria or passing through Chorluand Rodosto, 
or even retiring to Midia and Enos, it is surely time to 
remember that when the war began it was admitted that, 
though the Great Powers intended to impose upon the Allies 
the duty and the sacrifices which properly belonged to the 
Concert, any adequate victory gained over Turkey should 
mean the cessation of direct Turkish government over all 
European Christians.—We are, Sir, &., 

EpWarp Boyte, Bart., 
Noet Buxton, M.P., 

H. W. Nevinson, 

J. H. Wuitexnovusr, M.P, 





THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Hoiland-Hibbert both mistake 
the question in discussion. No one disputes that childrea have 
rights which are and ought to be enforceable against their 
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parents as well as against others. But the question now is 
whether the rights that parents and children alike have against 
the State are not impaired by such action as was tuken in the 
case of Alice Carter. It would, perhaps, make the matter 
clearer to speak of the rights of the family against State 
control rather than the rights of parents. Neither Mr. 
Whitbread nor Mr. Holland-Hibbert would, I am certain, 
deny that the family is, for some limited purposes, autonomous. 
The question is whether the health of a child ought not to be 
left in the hands of the family government (that is, the 
parents) except when that government is acting cruelly or with 
criminal negligence. And the decision of this question must, 
of course, have regard to the interests of everyone concerned, 
and certainly not least of children. 


The question cannot be determined by considering particular 
instances, as Mr. Holland-Hibbert seeks to determine it. 
Evidently if you leave any matter whatever to be decided 
by parents, since they are fallible human beings they will 
sometimes decide wrong, and in every particular case in which 
they decide wrong it is manifest that something would be 
gained if the decision were taken out of their hands and 
made rightly instead of wrongly. For instance, parents have 
the right of deciding in what religious faith their children 
shall be brought up. A parent who brings up his child to 
be an atheist, or a deist, or even a Jew deprives his child of 
what, according to the vastly preponderating opinion of his 
fellow-countrymen, are the great advantages of being a 
Christian. Something would undoubtedly have been gained for 
the particular children brought up as atheists, deists, or Jews 
if the State had interfered and had caused them to be educated 
as Christians. Butsuch interference would not be justified by 
reason of that gain. The gain would be outbalanced by many 
losses. The whole economy of the family all over the country 
would be shaken; the bond between parents and children 
would be weakened; the responsibility which parents feel 
for their children’s well-being would be diminished; the 
reverence that children feel for their parents would be under- 
mined ; a dangerous precedent would be set ; State interference 
would soon go further; the State would in time supersede 
altogether the control of parents over the beliefs of their 
children. In the end the family would be deeply injured; 
much distress would be caused to many people, and the 
interests of true religion would not be found to have profited. 
Clearly interference with the family and its rights by the 
State may and does have effects going immensely beyond the 
immediate result in the particular case. We must judge, 
therefore, of the rights of the family and of the State accord- 
ing to general principles. 

Nothing in your correspondents’ letters suggests that they 
have even considered at what point you are to draw the 
boundary line between the rights of the family and those of 
the State. If we are to be guided by their arguments, the 
authority of parents may rightly be set aside whenever it is 
unwisely exercised. But who is to decide when the parent 
is wise and when unwise? Are we to believe in the infallibility 
of the combined judgment of a philanthropic society, a bench 
of magistrates, and a medical expert? For the arguments of 
your correspondents are of general application. They assume 
not only that the doctor who was consulted in the case of 
Alice Carter was right, but that all doctors will always be 
right. They assume not only that the opinion of the father 
of Alice Carter, although he was an honest and respectable 
man, was valueless in comparison with that of a doctor, 
but that the opinion of doctors is always better than the 
opinion of parents about the health of children. And they 
pass over without so much as consideration the danger that 
family life may be weakened and injured by every supersession 
of parents in the exercise of their natural duties. They 
set no limit to the right of philanthropists, experts, and 
magistrates to decide that a parent is wrong and to supersede 
him. But such a tyranny would be far worse for children 
than the rare errors of honest parents. I submit that the 
wise and safe rule is that as long as a parent is acting honestly 
and in good faith his discretion should not be interfered with 
in the supposed interests of his children; that though of 
course he will sometimes decide wrong and so injure his 
children, yet that, if you adopt the contrary principle of 
interference, the State is often as likely to be wrong as the 
parent, and that the indirect injury inflicted on the family by 
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such interference is a mischief the extent of which cannot 
easily be measured. 

Mr. Whitbread writes also in detail about the point of law. 
He believes that neglect in its legal sense includes a well- 
meant error of judgment. He may be right, though I am 
not aware that the courts have ever so laid it down; but it 
is surely plain that to treat an omission which is well- 
intentioned as the same thing as an omission which springs 
from culpable indifference or selfishness is an unsound piece 
of legal classification. The distinction that I rely upon is not, 
as he supposes, the distinction between omission and com- 
mission, but between wilful or culpable neglect and a well- 
meant mistake. I doubt if he correctly states the law, but, if 
he does, Iam sure the law ought to be altered. 

I note that neither of your correspondents discusses the 
important question whether, supposing it is right to supersede 
the authority of parents acting in good faith, a society existing 
to restrain cruelty and wilful neglect is the proper body to 
undertake the work. It appears to me to be unfair and unwise 
to use money and influence derived from the general detesta- 
tion of cruelty for a purpose certainly different and, in the 
judgment of many, not justifiable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hueuw Ceci, 

Hatfield House, 


[To tae Eprron or tue “Sprecrator.”] 

Srzr,—The letter of the Vice-Chairman of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in your paper of 
December 2lst is so important and so likely to mislead 
persons not accustomed to study Acts of Parliament that I 
venture to point out that he has put upon Section 12 of the 
Children’s Act a construction which, in my opinion, is clearly 
wrong. He has not realized the importance of the word 
“wilfully” which governs and qualifies “assaults, ill-treats, 
neglects,” &c. Section 12 is a punitive section; and no one 
can be properly convicted under it who has not been guilty of 
wilful neglect in the sense which is explained in the section 
itself. I do not know what the facts proved in Alice Carter's 
case were, and I do not therefore express any opinion about it. 
But unless there was something more culpable than omitting 
to follow the advice of the Society I agree entirely with the 
views of Lord Hugh Cecil and of the Spectator in the number 
of December 14th.—I am, Sir, &c., LINDLEY. 


(To rus Eprror or tae “Srecraror,”) 

Srir,—Surely Messrs. Whitbread and Holland-Hibbert state 
the case for the N.S.P.C.C. in dangerously wide terms, and it 
would be well to know how far some of their dicta on the 
effect of the Children Act, 1908, are supported by competent 
legal authority, and also whether or not the society proposes 
to limit its active interference with parental folly (in the 
matter of operations) to cases arising amongst the poorer 
classes of the community. In the language of the Royal 
Commissioners on the Poor Law, “ Good health is no doubt 
a matter of the greatest importance to all, but it is not the 
sole aim in life; and it is possible to exaggerate the part it 
plays in the attainment of human welfare.” It is therefore to 
be hoped that the executive committee of so useful a society 
are not to be counted amongst “those enthusiasts who con- 
template unfettered and unintermittent medical control, 
supervision, and treatment of every human being from the 
cradle to the grave” (Majority Report, p. 293).—I am, Sir, 
&., An ADMIRER OF THE Socrery. 





(To rae Epiror or ras “Srecrator.”] 
Srz,—Whilst also upholding the rights of parents, I cannot 
see that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
deserves to be brought to book over the case of Alice Oarter, 
knowing what I do, as a medical man, of the good results 
following surgical repair of the cleft palate. Everyone is 
aware how cruel are the jibes such a one is exposed to during 
childhood, and how, in later life, the effect of this is never 
entirely thrown off. Therefore why should it be improper for 
the N.S.P.C.C. to protect the child from one whom all must 
acknowledge as an unwise and a callous parent, and guilty, in 
this act of his, of indirect cruelty? No one wants to destroy 
parental responsibility, and least of all the N.S.P.C.C., for its 
work is and has been to awaken that sense in those dead to it. 
If the society is wrong in a legal sense—and I am not sure that 





it is—it is not wrong in heart. It did its best to ameliorate the 
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condition of the child before it became too late. You, Sir, say, 
that “ medical science is not infallible, and is apt to be affected 
by fashions,” a truth which no one can deny. Yet it is hardly 
applicable to a case of this kind, where Nature simply fails to 
bridge an arch over, and is helped mechanically by the surgeon 
to do so. Fashion can never change here, as long as Nature 
remains the same.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
P. O. Watkin Browne, M.B.C.M. 





[To ruz Eprtor or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Lord Hugh Cecil has invited discussion of the very 
important question of the “supersession of the discretion 
of an injudicious parent,” and, notwithstanding your hearty 
support of his objection to the same, I beg leave to urge 
the contrary. 

Any School Medical Officer can produce evidence to show 
that parents are very frequently “mistakenly perverse,” 
without being criminally negligent and cruel, in refusing to 
obtain treatment for their children when suffering from 
defects which not only medical men but the large majority 
of the enlightened public [regard as urgently in need of 
medical attention. 

Defect of vision is a case in point. Parents who absolutely 
refuse to allow their children to be treated for this defect are 
by no means uncommon. Other instances could be multiplied. 
Mistaken perversity has more to answer for than Lord Hugh 
is evidently aware of. A remarkable table, published on p. 111 
of the Report of the Medical Officer to the Board of Education 
for 1911, shows that in the cases of 1,174 children out of 3,219 
recommended medical treatment for one cause and another 
indifference on the part of the parents was the explanation 
why treatment had not been obtained. In view of these 
figures it would appear that some satisfactory means of 
dealing with the mistakenly perverse parent is an urgent 
necessity, and Lord Hugh’s suggestion that the work be 
undertaken by some public official has everything to commend 
it. Possibly the School Medical Officer, who has all the 
information at hand, is best qualified for the task.—I am, Sir, 
&e., JaMES DuNDAS. 

Health Office, Albion House, Ramsgate. 





NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 

[To ree Eprror or tar “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—Your repeated collection of opinion on this great 
question is most valuable. The evidence you give this week 
marks what may be called another milestone on the long road 
to a national decision. The letter from a Territorial officer 
reporting the meeting, at a Liberal club in Liverpool, after 
which all the Liberals present joined the National Service 
League, is as notable as it is hopeful, and confirms the wisdom 
of the suggestion made by you and others that this matter, 
kept clear of party divisions with their heat and misrepre- 
sentations, ought to be made the subject (perhaps not yet, 
though time presses) of disinterested conference between 
political leaders. After Lord Roberts’s declaration that what 
he asks is “that all able-bodied young men should pass 
through the Territorial force for a continuous period of 
military training,” it can be no longer possible to represent 
him as wishing to injure or destroy the force he would 
improve. And on the other side Colonel Seely now avows 
that “universal service” is needed, though he still hopes it 
will be wholly voluntary. 

Another valuable letter points out how, even if our 
supplies were cut off by naval defeat, an adequate 
home army would at least save the country from the 
horrors of invasion. Remarkable is the letter from 
Mr. Snowden, M.P., to the Daily Mail, which you summarize 
in your “News of the Week.” The arguments, or rather 
prejudices, which he says influence “ Labour members” and 
their constituents against compulsory service are, as you say, 
“of a contemptible intellectual character”—you might add, 
and moral—and if they exist widely (which, with you, I doubt) 
must prove many possessors of a vote unfit for it. It does 
not appear whether Mr. Snowden himself shares these 
prejudices, but as be has shown himself one of the most 
thoughtful of his party, capable, at Jeast once, of expressing 
disgust at Mr. Lloyd George’s vulgar slanders and adulations, 
it seems bardly likely that he fails to recognize that reason, 
not blind prejudice, must rule in this debate. Is it not then 
his duty to persuade his followers to hear reason on both 


also 


sides? To give up that duty as hopeless is an undeserved 
insult to the understanding and the conscience of the ay erage 
wage-earner. He has sacrificed much of his individual liberty 
to his trade-union, believing, of course, that it is for his own 
interest; but further thought will show him (here no lees than 
in Australia and New Zealand) that the far smaller and 
briefer sacrifice now proposed is to win things of more vita] 
importance to him than any trade-union can secure. Perhaps 
we shal] find that in this matter democratic feeling will come 
to the aid of the workman and of his country. Be it borne in 
mind that the men who ought to be, but are not, in the ranks 
of the Territorial Force are by no means all shirkers, but 
many, probably by far the most of them, are kept from joining 
by the exactions of their employment. The members of that 
Force now form among their fellows a kind of aristocracy, 
privileged to bear arms and to earn and receive public honour, 
A patriotic aristocracy is a good thing, but a patriotic 
democracy is a better.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M, 





[To tux Eprtor or tue “ Sprecrator.”] 
Sir,—It is a strange thing that Lord Roberts and the 
National Service League should again and again avoid what 
is for Liberals the vital objection to every scheme that has 
so far been put forward. The writer is a Liberal and, like 
many Liberals, holds that in universal service lies the best 
hope of raising the standard of fitness and inculcating a sense 
of citizenship. Of course there are doctrinaires wko object to 
any kind of military training, but they are not in the majority. 
And even with these the real objection is not so much to 
military training and discipline as to compulsory service in a 
body in which will prevail class distinctions of the most 
objectionable kind. A soldier's discipline is an excellent 
thing, but only when it is paid to officers who owe their 
place to courage and merit. It is not enough that all 
should serve in the ranks. There must be only one way 
out. Make the test of promotion as high as possible, but 
make it one of merit only. At present, in the Territorials ; 
in the Regulars, the real test is money. No doubt the ofiicer 
has to be efficient, but efficiency alone has a poor chan I 
service is to be compulsory, the Army must be made a pro- 
fession in which, as in other professions, promotion cepends 
solely on merit. Such a training could not fail to bave an 
excellent effect on the manhood of the country. Men of all 
classes, serving side by side in the ranks, enduring the same 
discipline and striving on equal terms to excel, would learn a 
mutual respect and forbearance. Unfortunately, this is not 
what is generally meant by “ A Tory and a 
Leaguer said to me recently, “ How would you like to take 
orders from the baker’s boy?” It is this fiunkeyism of mind 
that is the real bar to universal service. Is 
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How can Liberals 
be expected to respond to an appeal from a body of men who 
show so deep a distrust of mere merit P—I am, Sir, &c., 


L.A. ¥. 





[To tHe Epitorn or tue “Srercraror.”)} 
S1r,—As a Liberal may I accept your invitation to comment 
on the proposals of those who advocate National Service and 
universal training ? You have done well to summarize, in 
your issue of November 30th, the proposals of the National 
Service League, for I doubt if many people know what these 
proposals are. May I ask if you seriously think that four 
months’ recruit training will fit your two millions of men to 
fight, say, the dreaded Germans? We are assured that we 
can count upon no time for training the Territorials after 
mobilization. So, of course, we cannot reckon upon any 
breathing space for the National Service Leaguers. Have 
you realized that the N.S.L. has no plan for training the 
officers other than the four months’ compulsory recruit course, 
which applies to all ranks? Can it seriously be claimed that 
this four months’ training, on the lodger system, will either 
teach men discipline or be “a great advantage” to them in 
respect of physical training? Are you in earnest in 
suggesting that any young man can evade liability by the 
simple process of making an oath before a magistrate? The 
truth is that the N.S.L. scheme only requires to be fully under- 
stood for any reasonable person to see how inadequate it is. 
If it is not to be taken as the thin edge of the wed¢e, as 
you say it is not, it has nothing to recommend it at all, and 
would give us no practical return for the great outlay it would 





involve. Though questions of arms, equipment, transport, 
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and staff for these millions are conveniently overlooked in 
discussion, they cannot be ignored. Only one man has ever 
had it in his power to bring about compulsory military service 
in our country, and that man was Earl Roberts when he 
returned from the South African War, with the startling 
revelations of our unpreparedness uppermost in men’s minds, 
with a wave of militarism sweeping over England, and with 
his own political friends in office with a huge majority. Such 
an opportunity will not occur again. The next best thing— 
and a right good thing too—would be ascheme for the com- 
pulsory training of all boys between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen in physical exercises, the elements of drill, and in 
rifle shooting. So far and no further should all parties be 
invited to join in supplementing the Territorials by a scheme 
for universal military training.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. O. 
[Our correspondent does not scem to have heard of the 
Swiss army. The Swiss (and also the Norwegians) do what 
he says is impossible both as regards men and officers. 
Further, his argument would lead to the abolition of the 
Territorials, which we take it is not his desire.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE SPE 








[To tux Epiror or tae “Srecrator.’’} 


Srr,—I notice that the opponents of National Service con- 
stantly make use of the argument that National Service on 
the lines advocated by the National Service League would 
in all human probability seriously prejudice recruiting for 
the expeditionary force. 

The grounds for this belief are never disclosed; it is 
thought sufficient to rely on the opinion of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
who again gives no reasons for his belief. I think there are 
solid grounds for believing that the reverse would be the 
case, and that National Service would provide a very large 
addition to the number of those likely to volunteer for the 
expeditionary force, at any rate in time of war, when its 
wastage must be vastly greater than at any other time. 

I was assured by a competent informant, about the close 
of the South African War, that of all those who volunteered 
for service in South Africa, preceded by a short preliminary 
training, nearer ninety than eighty per cent. were men who 
had had dealings of some kind with soldiering before, either 
as Volunteers or otherwise, and that, roughly speaking, it 
would not be far from the truth to say that the mass of 
the entirely civilian working classes produced no volunteers; 
it was not their job and they would have none of it. [If 
this statement was, as I have no reason to doubt, correct, it 
seems almost conclusive upon the point in question—I am, 


Sir, &., E. H. B. 





THE NEEDS OF WESTERN CANADA. 
[To tne Epriror or tHe “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your interesting article entitled “ A Pound a Week ” 
in your issue of November 30th you allude to the importance 
of “developing to the utmost” the emigration of women: 
and you commend the letter in the Times of November 27th, 
appealing for help to forward a new scheme for sending out 
educated women to Canada. As one of the signatories of 
that letter, together with the Bishops of Winchester and 
Southwark, I venture to write to you on the furtherance of 
the plan there put forward. We of the United Girls’ Mission 
draw our support from a large number of the most important 
girls’ schools in England. The “Old Girls” of those schools 
maintain the U.G.S. Settlement, which has been established 
in Camberwell for some six years. They now propose to 
develop further by taking their place in the van of their 
country’s enterprise and establishing a settlement of educated 
women in the Far West. The Settlement has pledged itself 
to go out to Quesnel in British Columbia in the spring of 
1914, and in the meantime a most generous offer has been 
made them of a house and hall with land at Edmonton, in 
Alberta, provided it can be taken advantage of this coming 
spring. It is hoped that Edmonton may be made a centre, 
and workers sent on from there to Quesnel when needed. 
The demand for women’s work in Canada is great, and, as 
you have pointed out, educated women go there in far too 
small a proportion to those of our young men of the same 


, 
class, 


We who are connected with so many English girls feel 
it incumbent on us to do what we can to remedy this defect 
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of very great use. Our aim is to help the future life of the 
country, and to do our part to ensure that a youug and coming 
nation should not grow up without that basis of all strength 
of character—a real and serious religion. The U.G.S. Settle- 
ment is not rich; it has as much as it can do to maintain its 
work in South London, so that it needs substantial and ready 
help if it is to avail itself of the munificent offer now made to 
it. We feel it is an opportunity both religious and Imperial, 
and one which we dare not refuse without at least trying to 
raise the necessary funds. The right women, we have reason 
to believe, will be forthcoming. Subscriptions to the United 
Girls’ Schools’ Settlement Canada Fund may be sent either to 
Colonel Esson, 6 Chelsea Court, 8.W., or to myself at the 
U.G.S. Settlement, 19 Peckham Road, Camberwell, S.E. I 
shall, of course, be very glad to give further details.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ETHEL DE Bureuo Honpas. 
U.G.S. Settlement, 19 Peckham Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 





A PLEA FOR MODERATION. 
(To tae Epitor or tae “Srecraror.’’] 
S1r,—The letter which you published last week with reference 
to evening communion, and also the condition of the Welsh 
Church Bill when the House of Commons rose, indicate a 
desire for simplicity in religion and for political moderation 
where religious questions are concerned which, I venture to 
say, is by no means exceptional. Take first the Welsh Church 
Bill. Many moderate men on the Government side have all 
along hoped that, assuming the case for disestablishment, the 
proposals for disendowment would be as generous as 
On the Opposition side, 
The chorus has 
Is it worth 


was 
consistent with all-round justice. 
too, the moderate man has been sorely tried. 
been so loud the gentler notes could not be heard. 
while to record a personal illustration of the penalties under 
which certain friends of the Government 
laboured? In the early stages of the controversy the Free 
Church Councils were exhorted to crusade on behalf of the 
Bill. This writer, a lover of Free Church Councils, urged 
that it would not be seemly for Nonconformity, as such, to 
join the fray. The Bill was the business of the Government. 
But the plea was not appreciated by the zealous! A satia- 
factory settlement seems to be at hand, but it will always 
stand as one of the deplorable aspects of a movement, whose 
main contentions I take liberty to approve, that there was 
too much justification for the mistaken charge that it was 
Nonconformity jealous rather than nationalism jast which 


have 


“ali sana 
religious 


inspired the campaign. 

Then as to the sacred question of evening communion. 
Let me say tliat I am a minister in a church the majority 
of whose members enjuy of necessity evening communion— 
after ordinary and general worship. Yet many of them have 
to face the conviction of their Church of England friends that 
their practice is scarcely pardonable. Believe me, many of 
your Nonconformist readers will rejoice in your correspondent’s 
reasonable and catholic appeal. Not one of us is satisfied with 
the pace at which Christianity is leavening the national life. 
Will not a brighter day dawn when, allowing always for 
differences of form and observance, we are all nearer the 
central simplicity and sublimity of the last Supper of our 
Lord P—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 

380 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





LOWELL ON FEDERALISM. 

[To rus Eprron or tas “Srectarc z.”"] 
Smr,—The enclosed quotation from Russell Lowell's essays 
has point in modern conditions when the idea of Federal 
Home Rule for the various parts of the United Kingdom is 
becoming familiar to all and finding favour with too many. 
The danger which he foresaw in the United States isa far more 
real one in the conditions which exist here. Ireland and its 
Parliament will become thoroughly parochial and limited. 
much for 
Great Britain, will become equally self-c Wales will 
be more intensely Welsh than ever, and to her own detriment; 
while England will izh a similar concentra- 
Nothing more short-sighted and more essentia ly pro- 


Scotland, which through her sons, has done so 
ntred. 


suffer also thri 
tion. 
vincial, not to say parochial, has been evolved by res} 





and to urge suitable women to go out. Any woman who is 
capable and has the desire to serve, in its widest sense, will be 





statesmen who are supposed to be acquainted with history and 
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eapable of grasping wide issues. We would need one like the 
author of “The Biglow Papers” to expose with his satiric 
power the gross opportunism and the cynical contempt for 
the well-being of our United Kingdom which are displayed 
by our present Government. It is not statesmanship but the 
negation of statesmanship to disinherit a province and dis- 
establish a Church at the dictation of the avowed enemies of 
each, and that, too, at a time when those who might see justice 
done have had their hands tied. Where is the sense of fair 
play which Britons boast of? Can they really stand and look 
on while such an outrage on all fairness is being committed ? 
If the Government ran straight, it would resign and appeal 
to the country on a straight issue, and if the country said 
Ireland must have Home Rule and in Wales the Church must 
be disestablished, then so beit; but as things are now “ Ulster 
will fight, and Ulster will be right.” 

“Lincoln showed that native force may transcend local 
boundaries, but the growth of such nationality is hindered and 
hampered by our division into so many half-independent com- 
munities, each with its objects of county ambition, and its public 
men great to the borders of their district. Im this way our 
standard of greatness is imsensibly debased. To receive any 
national appointment, a man must have gone through precisely 
the worst training for it; he must have so far narrowed and 
belittled himself with State politics as to be acceptable at home. 
In this way a man may become Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs because he knows how to pack a caucus in 
Catawampus County, or be sent Ambassador to Barataria becauso 
he has drunk bad whisky with every voter in Wildcat City.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 8. 





COTTAGE PROBLEM—AND ITS 
SOLUTION. 


[To tre Epitor ov tue “Specrator,”] 


THE RURAL 


Srr,—In view of the general agreement as to the necessity 
for more cottages in rural districts, will you allow me to call 
the attention of your readers to the affairs of the Kent 
Cottage Company, Limited? This little cgmpany was started 
seven years ago with the primary object'of building cheap 
cottages in the little village of Leigh, in Rent. he founders 
of the company had, however, the idea thaj\ subsequently they 
might be in a position to extend their oherations to neigh- 
bouring villages, and that is why they took a more ambitious 
title. The result of the seven years’ operatipus now completed 
is most satisfactory. Altogether twenty c§ttages have been 
built, of which two may be called small vil!$¥s. The remainder 
are essentially cottages, let at rents from 4 to 5s. 6d. a week, 
exclusive of rates, which are paid direct bygthe tenants. The 
cottages are built round three sides of an Qpen square, which 
is available as a playground for the childrffn. Each cottage 
has, in addition, a good-sized garden back Jand front. After 
making ample provision for leasehold rede,tion, and putting 
by a considerable reserve fund for exce;f§onal repairs, the 
directors were this year able to recomn Shd a dividend of 
4 per cent. on the share capital. 

This result appears to me so satisfactory Jon such low rents 
that I venture to appeal to your readers ei(Jer to imitate this 
example in their own parishes or, if they (refer to do so, to 
entrust any money they would like to invest this work to the 
Kent Cottage Company. The first use wich the directors 
would make of any additional share capita: J§vould be to com- 
plete their present scheme. On the piece & land which the 
company already occupies there is reom for 
in addition to the twenty already built, an Jthese additional 
six would relatively diminish the cost of pre@jminary expenses 
and of land, sewerage, and water supply b@ime by the other 
cottages. I ought to add that one of te conditions of 
tenancy on this small estate is that eve. tenant should 
become a shareholder in the company to the@xtent of at least 
£1. One satisfactory feature of this arragjzement is that 
several of the tenants regularly attend the ann gil meeting of the 
company, and there discuss with the director,§ practical points 
affecting the comfort of the tenants. That ti enterprise has 
partially met a serious want in the district Js proved by the 
fact that whenever one of the cottages becomesgvacant there are 
from ten to twenty applications for it. I \Ynture to think 
that if companies organized on similar lines Qwere started in 
other rural districts the cottage problem @puld be solved 
without the costly intervention of the State.—{{ am, Sir, &c., 

Leigh, Kent. HAROLD Cox. 
(Oneff the Directors.) 


ix more cottages 






PREJUDICES OF THE TABLE. 
(To tre Eprror or tue “Spzxctator.”) 

S1rr,—There are not a few prejudices of the table enumerated 
in your recent interesting and amusing article on the subject 
to which I must confess myself a stranger, though not without 
opportunities of meeting with them if they were in existence, 
For instance, I learn that “even in Ireland” hares and 
rabbits go free from the cook, but learn it now for the first 
time. I have lived in this country, man and boy, for fifty 
years or so, and that, too, chiefly among the peasantry, to which 
class of our population indeed I belong, but never yet met 
the man or woman who would turn up their nose at either, 
especially the latter. There is not a pot inan Irish cottage 
which has not helped to cook a rabbit at one time or another, 
This dish is popular with the humbler classes in all parts 
of the country, though the hare may not be in general 
quite so well “understood.” Snails, as you say, may pos- 
sibly “find their way into English kitchens,” but they 
are certainly never cooked there, except now and then 
when they manage to conceal themselves in badly washed 
I have come across them conditions 
occasionally myself, and have horrified people by not rejecting 
my whole vegetable helping in consequence. The tongue of 
fowls has more to recommend it as a bonne bouche than any 
possible association with song, and the tongues of other birds 
as well as those of nightingules have their intrinsic merits as 
adish. Some years ago when Li Hung Chang was visiting 
this country he happened to be my neighbour for a day or 
two in Glasgow, where he was putting up at the Windsor 
Hotel. One day, noticing a consignment of a score or so 
of turkeys which were for the great Chinaman’s dinner, 
I naturally expressed my amazement at the Gargantuan 
repast that was toward, but was at once informed that 
only the tongues of the fowls were required. Even the 
Oriental ear, I should say, would find little sweetness 
in the song of the turkey. As for birds’-nest soup, I 
am sure a@ German would enjoy it just as much as a 
Chinaman, for it is excellent stuff, and if any of our 
own birds made their nests of the same material as the 
Chinese birds do, birds’-nest soup would probably not be an 
unknown dish with ourselves. “ After eels there would be 
snails and frogs; . . . a Scotsman might decline them in con- 
templation of a haggis”; no doubt, but it seems to be 
overlooked by you that while a Scotsman would decline the 
latter two with disgust, like the rest of us, he would turn from 
the eels with horror. There is no other “ prejudice” of the 
table to be compared for a moment with that felt by the 
humbler classes north of the Tweed towards the eel, and but 
few in any class in that country are altogether free from it. 
Why the Scots fail to appreciate such a good thing as an eel 
is something I could never understand. When living in Scot- 
land I had to cook my own eels, and that surreptitiously too. 
The presence of one of these fish in a house was enough to 
make the inmates clear out. It would be interesting to 
learn something about the origin of this superstition. Of 
the other “strange flesh” on your “index” I should like to 
offer a word in favour of just one—the hedgehog. This is an 
exquisite morsel, its only defect being that there is so little of 
it. Hedgehog soup is simply a dish for the gods, but unfor- 
tunately there are difficulties in the preparing of the helgehog 
for cooking which must always militate against its popularity 
for the table-—I am, Sir, &c., W. PF. 


cabbage. in such 








APPEAL FOR THE GORDON HOSPITAL 

The necessity of compression in the appeal for the Gordon 
Hospital, Vauxhall Bridge Road, published in our last issue, left 
it uncertain what the special fund was for which donations were 
solicited. There is a mortgage on the Hospital of £4,500, which 
has been reduced to £4,100. A lady who is greatly interested in 
it has offered £100 if £900 can bo raised towards the redemption 
of this mortgage by August Ist, 1913. It is for this particular 
purpose that assistance was asked, and any donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by Sir Henry Seton-Karr, Sir H. F, 
Wilson, or the Secretary, Carl St. Amory, Esq., at the Hospital. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held io be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view 





is considered Of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 





NEW YEARS EVE. 


On, let me dream, as Earth herself is dreaming 
In murmured songs and broken sighs of sleep! 
Oh, let me seem, as Life itself is seeming, 
A thought of God, down-floating on the deep! 


Oh, Jet me keep, as Nature now is keeping, 
The mute bar of the mighty antiphon! 
Oh, let me sleep, as Time himself is sleeping 
Wing-weary in the shadow of God’s throne! 
F. W. BourpDILion. 








MUSIC. 


—_—@-——. 
MILITARY BANDS. 
Tu primary function of military bands is admirably summed 
up in two lines in the “ A2neid” in which Vergil speaks of a 
famous trumpeter, 
“Quo non praestantior alter 
Aere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu.” 

“ Aere ciere viros”—that is the pith of the matter, and the 
testimony of modern as well as ancient generals confirms the 
yalue of brass instruments as excitants or in restoring 
the flagging energies of weary soldiers on the march. But 
this is only one side of military music. In war, as Miss 
Johnston observes in Cease Firing, all music is military. 
There is another aspect of military bands, or of bands 
constituted on the military basis, that was recently emphasized 
in the interesting lecture delivered by Mr. Mackenzie 
Rogan, who conducts the band of the Coldstream Guards, at 
the Royal United Services Institute, and in an article in the 
Times of the 14th inst. In times of peace military 
bands enter largely into the amenities of civil life, 
and in virtue of their constitution exercise a powerful 
influence on the progress of the musical education of the 
masses. The military, or brass and reed band is the 
only thoroughly effective combination for the performance 
of concerted open-air instrumental music. The balance 
of strings and wind needed fo: the highest type of 
symphonic music is impossible of attainment outside a 
concert hall, and the sacrifice of the most delicate and 
emotional element, and of al] that makes for the fine 
embroidery of orchestration, is inevitable in al fresco per- 
formances. The clarinetis a beautiful instrument in its place, 
but its beauty is least noticeable in its highest register, and 
as a substitute for the violin it lacks the agility, the poignancy, 
the soaring quality of the king of instruments. It is con- 
stantly being forced to do something for which it is not 
intended, and that is never satisfactory. A famous conductor 
was once asked what he thought of the Isolde of a singer who 
had begun her operatic career as a contralto, and he replied 
that it was like listening toa violin concerto played by a viola. 
The criticism applies with even greater force to a clarinet 
assuming the réle of a violin. A fortiori is this true of the 
cornet, which has never quite outlived its description as a “ new 
and nasty form of trumpet.” Itis the most undistinguished 
of instruments, as the violin is the most distinguished; it is 
almost impossible for a cornet player to convey sentiment 
without bleating. As a substitute for the trumpet, in view of 
its greater fluency and accuracy, itis often indispensable. It 
is extremely useful in reinforcing sonority in tutti passages ; 
it can be bold, brutal, and truculent, but never delicate or 
tender. But in spite of these limitations, military bands have 
positive attractions and merits of their own. In music of a 
strongly rhythmical character, or in which the appeal is 
direct and straightforward, the impact on the senses 
of a powerful military band is irresistible. Heard at close 
quarters it may at times be somewhat strident, but the 
refining effect of distance can lend it enchantment. A curious 
fact about brass bands may be noted in this context. Some 
years ago a great competition was held in the Albert Hall, 
at the close of which there was a performance of the massed 
bands. One might have thonght that the effect would 
have been earsplitting, but, so far from this being the case, 
the reinforcement of sonority was attended with an increased 
mellowness and richnesa of tone which were altogether 














delightful. Again, while it must be admitted that the military 
or brass and reed band is not adapted for the performance 
of all kinds of music, it is the only means available for 
familiarizing the masses with concerted music of the better 
sort, and it is on its value and responsibilities as a great demo- 
cratic engine of culture that attention needs to be concentrated. 
It is not comparable to the concert-room orchestra, but it is, 
within its limits, a highly efficient substitute. Not only is a 
great deal of the best classical and romantic music available 
in transcriptions, but the actual cost of maintaining a mili- 
tary band is much less, as may be easily ascertained by 
comparing the value of the instruments. In a first-rate 
orchestra the amount of money invested in stringed instru- 
ments is very large indeed. No good orchestral player is 
content with a cheap violin; indeed it would not be difficult 
to equip an entire military band for the money paid for, say, ten 
violins actually in use in one of our leading orchestras. The 
economics of music are a most interesting and perplexing 
problem. Inthe higher branches of the art the tendency is 
undoubtedly in the direction of increased cost of perform- 
ance, owing partly to the greater complexity of modern music 
and the larger number of players required, partly to the 
enhanced prestige of conductors and the higher salaries which 
they command, and partly to the increased remuneration of 
orchestral players. In view of their remarkable musician- 
ship and efficiency this is as it should be, and no one 
can quarrel with them for their successful efforts to better 
their position and enforce their claims by organization. At 
best the income earned by a first-rate orchestral player, even 
when supplemented by teaching, seldom compares favourably 
with that of a first-rate artisan. But the fact remains that 
a full orchestra is a costly luxury, and that it can only bo 
maintained as a business concern by charging prices which 
rule out the immense majority of the public, and that of the 
substitutes available there is none more effective than the 
military band, using the term in its musical sense. We donot 
overlook the splendid work done by a few municipal orchestras, 
notably that at Bournemouth, which has been directed for 
several years with such signal ability and enterprise by Mr. Dan 
Godfrey. Rate-aided symphonic music, without the assistance 
of private munificence, is still a plant of tender and infrequent 
growth. So far as concerted instrumental music is concerned, 
the mass of the public is dependent on occasional oppor- 
tunities of hearing regimental bands, and chiefly on the 
municipal bands which play in our parks and open epaces. 
Of the efficiency of many of the former it is needless to speak 
one can only wish that opportunities of hearing them might be 
largely extended, as the arrangement under which the best 
regimental bands are free to accept remunerative civilian 
engagements restricts their audiences within a very limited 
compass. The value and responsibility of our park bands is 
frankly acknowledged and judiciously insisted on by the writer 
in the Times of the 14th inst. :— 

“One has only to visit a London park or a suburban open spaco 
ona Sunday afternoon,” he writes, “to realize what a force the 
bands exercise upon the musical receptivity of the public. There 
are thousands of people drinking in the music as they breathe the 
air, and accepting both air and music unhesitatingly, no matter 
how pure or how adulterated either may be. It follows, therefore, 
that the bands hold an immense responsibility, one which is akin 
to the responsibility of providing a clean atmosphere and open 
spaces, and those who appreciate the fact that artistic perform- 
ances have a specific value of their own quite apart from their 
effect on distractions from less innocent pleasures, know that the 
quality of the music given is the only criterion by which their 
usefulness or uselessness as artistic institutions can be judged.” 

The writer contends that while it is natural that military 
bandmasters and players should crave to possess a literature 
of their own, they are on the safest ground in sticking to 
arrangements of orchestral music, “ for the simple reason that 
all the best music has been written for something else, and 
that most composers of military band music are, like most 
composers for the modern organ, children playing tricks with 
its mechanism.” While admitting the limitations of the 
military band, he even goes so far as to maintain that 
passages marked by dignity and directness may even gain by 
the transference. 

There is yet another function of the military band, by virtue 
of which it is in a position to exercise a considerable educative 
influence. In speaking of the great public, where instrumental 
music is concerned, one means the great urban public. It is 
true that over a considerable portion of the Midlands and the 
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North of England, and latterly in Wal, the brass band 
movement is not confined to the great cer. #3 ; brass bands of 
varying degrees of excellence are to be@fuet with in small 
towns and villages as well. Only the oth: @day the case was 
brought to the writer’s notice of a very sq. town in Wales 
where the miners and labourers had com-¥tted themselves to 
the purchase of instruments costing £300 @r their local band. 
But over a greatarea of the United Kingdonf#-sidents, especially 
in rural districts, have little chance of he4fing a band except 
through the horn of a gramophone. Now £.stidious musicians 
may think what they like of the gramophfne, but it is impos- 
sible to ignore its existence, to gainsay its Forld-wide influence, 
or to deny the improvements which fave been effected 
in its mechanism. ‘The repertory alreagy available includes 
music of all kinds and styles, from the vilfst to the most noble. 
But in the department of symphonic mrgic there can be no 
doubt whatever as to the superiority of tle records made from 
the military bands. The difficulty may be ultimately sur- 
mounted, but, at present, wind and wood “ come out”’ infinitely 
better than strings, and the best orchestra in the world is 
shorn of nearly all its brilliance in the process of mechanical 
reproduction. The gramophone is the great back-block 
popularizer of instrumental music, standing to that art some- 
what as the three-colour process does to painting. It can 
bring Schubert or Wagner or Tchaikovsky as well as Melba 
and Caruso into the desert or the prairie. In fine, the quality 
of the music performed by the military band will in the long 
run, more than anything else, affect the far-flung audience of 
the gramophone. G. L. G. 











BOOKS. 
TROY: A STUDY IN HOMERIC GEOGRAPHY.* 


Tne author of this noteworthy book is one of those men— 
unhappily very rare—who, like George Grote, are equally 
conversant with commerce and with the classics, and whose 
credit stands as high “in the City ” as among scholars. Nor 
do we make this remark only for its interest but rather for 
its relevance. For it is as “a business proposition” that 
Dr. Leaf here deals with the Trojan war and its origin. He 
will have nothing to do with Helen. Adschylus, of course, 
believed in her when he called her “ Hell to ships, hell to men, 
hell to cities” (éAévavs, EAavSpos, éAewrodis), and we all know 
Marlowe's unequalled lines :— 
“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 


And fired the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss!” 








But criticism to-day has become cautious, and leaves us only 
the cold comfort that “we need not even be too incredulous 
about her.” People, we are told, like to go to war about 
“some point of honour”; and just as “the most sordidly 
commercial war which England ever waged was dignified by 
its point of honour, characteristically embodied, after the 
fashion of the eighteenth century, in Jenkins’ ear,” so the 
Greeks, who had more artistic tastes, may have found “the 
actual stealing of a queen” rather a pretty pretext for a war 
which was in itself wholly “economic” and for the command 
oftrade. For three thousand years cannot change geography. 
Twelve centuries before Christ the command of the Dardanelles 
was as important as it is to-day, and Priam ensconced in his 
castle—Homeric Troy is only 200 yards in diameter—on the 
mound of Hissarlik was master of the Dardanelles. It is 
now “an inconspicuous little bluff” standing out from a 
background of hills on the edge of a small plain some nine 
miles long; and yet for ages before Priam that “ little bluff” 
had been built upon and fortified. ‘ Non semel Ilios vexata,” 
said Horace, and his words are true in a sense he never 
dreamed. For Homer's Troy rests on the ruins of city after 
city. From the Neolithic Age men had settled on this particular 
hillock, reared their ramparts, and then suffered sack and 
destruction, only to be followed by new occupants, until the 
successive strata of fallen buildings had doubled its height 
from 50 to 100 feet. And why? Not ussuredly that it might 
afford a place of refuge to a few rustics pasturing their flocks 
on the plain below, but because of the exceptional importance 
of its position. For though “site value” is a modern phrase, 
the thing itself is coeval with human history. Only to under- 
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stand what gave such value in antiquity to places on the 

edge of the Mediterranean it is necessary to study the 

conditions under which sea traffic was then carried on, as hag 

recently been done by M. Bérard in a work which Dr. Leag 
calls “the most suggestive and fruitful” he has ever read, 

and in which the importance of Troy is ascribed to its command 
of a trade route and its consequent power to levy toll on traffic, 

It is probable, indeed, that M. Bérard erred in supposing 
that ancient mariners found the difficulty of rounding 
Sigeum into the Dardanelles so great that they unshipped 
goods at Besika Bay and carried them by land to the 
mouth of the Scamander, thus having to pass directly under 
the walls of Troy, for the necessity of such transhipment is 
shown by Dr. Leaf to be doubtful (p. 258 seqg.). But hig 
error was half-way to truth. Troy did grow rich by tolls, 
It did so, however, not because it controlled a short and 
dubious land route, but because it dominated the one chief 
artery of traffic between East and West. The clashing rocks 
at the entrance of the Euxine were not more to be dreaded 
by the first adventurers who set out to win the Golden Fleec 

than was the Prince of Troy by the merchant who sought to 
pass the Hellespont on a not dissimilar quest. The passage 
of it “is easily closed to sailing ships by those who hold the 
land,” for owing to the Etesian winds which “ blow throughout 
the summer from N.W., N., and N.E. . . . everysailor making 
for the Propontis must perforce reckon on a delay at the 
mouth of the Hellespont, almost certainly for some days, 
perhaps for a fortnight or so.” And what was he to do? 
“ The heavy earthenware jars on which the Greeks depended 
carried only a poor supply of water,” and to get water he must 
land either at Besika Bay or the mouth of the Scamander, and 
Troy stood over them both. There was no slipping past this 
watchful and well-armed fortress, set just where the lines of 
traffic between two continents had their natural meeting-place. 
And the result was, Dr. Leaf holds, that the merchants made 
the plain of Troy their mart, and its princes won their wealth 
by offering them security for holding annual fairs beneath its 
walls; and this is his own admirable description :— 

“One can reconstruct the scene. It begins in July when the 
Paphlagonians have had two good months for their long coasting 
voyage, The actual fair takes place on the low, nearly level ridge 
on which stands the castle of Troy. The lord of the castle is the 
presiding genius of the scene; his vassals from the surrounding 
country gather to provide horses and mules for carriage, to build 
wooden booths for the merchants, and to render the thousand 
little services which bring in reward at such a time. He has a 
strong garrison—hardly an army, but a force large enough to keep 
order, and to carry out what is his primary task, the exaction of 
tolls on every convoy. ‘The shore of the Hellespont is busy with 
the arrival and unloading of the ships of the Thracians. There, 
too, or to Besika Bay, if the wind serves better, come the Greeks, 
running in from Lemnos day by day. Over the hills from the east 
and south come the caravans of local country produce, and the 
valuable cargoes of the Lykians and Maeonians, windbound at 
Assos. Wine from Thrace is bartered against stuffs and leather- 
work from Caria. Wool, hides, wheat from the rich plains of 
Phrygia are going south and west, and the neighbouring farms 
of Mysia are driving a busy trade in fodder, oxen, and food for tho 
assembled crowd. But the great point of interest is the arrival of 
the Euxine fleet, with its freight of timber, silver ore, cinnabar, 
and, of course, a plentiful store of the most marketable commodity 
of all, slaves. No doubt they bring with them, too, specimens of 
worked iron—still unfamiliar to the men of bronze—knives ai. 1 
arrow-heads and other small things, costly but eagerly bought up. 
And among them the Greek traders are walking, curious to learn 
all about the lands whence the things come, and muttering that 
where Paphlagonians could come down Greeks could go up; why 
should they pay toll to Priam for the privilege of trading with 
these rich and unknown lands? They must have glowered at those 
great walls, holding the wealth wrung from their hands, and still 
worse, sheltering the garrison which so effectively blocked any 
attempt to run the gauntlet of the Hellespont.” 

Nor is this attractive picture the work only of imagination. 
Dr. Leaf has, indeed, something of the art of Defoe, and can 
pass from the description of a bay taken from “ The Mediter- 
ranean Pilot,” p. 155, toa statement that “ Achilles, having 
used only ten hours of daylight, would not stop there, and 
would go on at least to Khelidromi,” with the easy assurance 
of a novelist. But his brilliant conclusion is based on a 
full statement of all the known facts about Homeric 
Troy, and more particularly on a careful examination of 
what is known as “the Trojan catalogue” (Il. ii. 816-877). 
These sixty-two lines—on which, however, a certain Demetrius 
of Scepsis ‘‘ wrote thirty books ”"—are hardly known to the 
ordinary reader, for they seem to offer only a list of names. 
But careful study shows that this apparently tedious list is 
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———— 
in fact of the highest interest. 
half enumerate the population of the Troad in such “ correct 
geographical order” that it could only have been written 
by someone “personally acquainted with the country,” but 
the second half, which records the names of the Trojan 
allies, is shown to arrange them accurately in four groups 
slong “the four trade-routes” from Thrace, from the 
Buxine, from the hinterland of Asia Minor, and along its 
sea-coast northward from Lycia, which converge on Troy 
as their common centre. And Dr. Leaf seems to put a very 
pertinent question when he asks whether so remarkable a 
catalogue does not indicate that Troy had sought her allies 
“among the nations who bad a vested interest in the main- 
tenance of existing trade against an aggressive and growing 
people,” which “ saw in the capture of the Hellespont the 
critical point of national expansion, the step which brought 
Greece out of the limit of little local tribes into the atmosphere 
of the large human world, and opened that career of coloniza- 
tion which made the Greeks the creators of modern Europe ?” 
A struggle for trade is, perhaps, a less romantic theme than 
the launching of a fleet by heroes resolute to recover the 
fairest among women, but it has assuredly in it more ele- 
ments of probability. Nor, we think, can there be any doubt 
that Dr. Leaf, by his exact inquiries, does establish the 
fact that the Iliad has for its basis some “real record of 


How much is Dichtung and how much 


real events.” 


Wahrheit we can never finally determine, and the saying | 


of Byron, which he quotes, that “the Troad is a fine field for 
onjecture and snipe-shooting,’’ applies equally to the tale of 
Troy. There must always remain in Homer’s immortal epic 
much that will provoke inquiry and speculation. “ The 
magic veil of Poesy” can never be wholly withdrawn—nor 
could anyone so desire—from the “ trath it lovingly enfolds,” 
but students like Dr. Leaf, while they destroy some old illusions, 





give us a new and invigorating feeling of life and reality, 
of something that has for us a human interest 
because what is imaginative is everywhere intertwined with 
what once had solidity and substance. Nor 
to add that, though many of the details with which Dr. Leaf 
has to deal are often dry and technical, he yet never fails 
With rare consideration he asks “the over- 
taxed reviewer” not to consider himself “bound to begin 
before page 310 or thereabouts,” and then “kindly to read” 
the next twenty pages. But the reviewer or the reader who 
takes its author’s advice and begins with those twenty pages 
will assuredly be tempted to study the whole book, as it 
deserves to be studied, in its careful and scholarly 
completeness. 


stronger 


must 


to interest. 





LORD CHATHAM AND THE WHIG 
OPPOSITION.* 
Tue section of eighteenth-century political history which 
Mr. Winstanley has chosen for his monograph is one of the 
romances of our constitutional chronicle, and as important as 
it is interesting. It stretches, roughly speaking, from July 
1766 to the summer of 1771, from the formation of Grafton’s 
Ministry, with Chatham in command, to Lord North’s most 
conclusive Parliamentary victory. It saw the triumph of 
“personal” government and the rout of the Whig devotees 
of the party system. Mr. Winstanley has used his MSS. 
authorities judiciously and skilfully, and he steers his way 
with ease among the tortuous intrigues of the period. He 
is a spirited and graceful writer, and we shall welcome from 
him further studier in eighteenth-century politics. Our only 
criticism is that he seems to overstate occasionally the import- 
ance of the issues at stake. They meanta great deal more for 
the Whig Party than for the nation, for both the rival factions 
were thoroughly undemocratic. The Revolution Settlement for 
its success depended upon a reformed House of Commons. 
So long as the House was full of placemen and based upon 
rotten boroughs, “ personal” government was inevitable. If 
power depended upon corrupt bargaining, the King could play 
the game as well as the Whigs, and corruption was no worse 
in him than in them. In neither case had the nation any real 
say in its government, and to fight { 


such circumstances meant only to fight for the oligarchy of | 


a Whig junta instead of the autocracy of one man. Chatham 
+ 


was the only man of his day who saw this, and it is significant 
* Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, By D, A, Winstanley. 
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the disgust of both Whigs and Tories. Parliament, which 
controlled the Ministry, was independent of the country; to-day 
it is the Ministry which is rapidly becoming independent of 
Parliament. Now and again popular opinion managed to 
The fall of Walpole and the 
rise of Chatham is a case in point. But, generally speaking, 
the struggle for the party system evoked little interest in the 
people, and when they gave their affection, it was to men 
so different as Chatham and Wilkes, who stood consistently 
outside it. No doubt the Whigs in striving for the party 
system strove for what was to prove a useful constitutional 
form, but as yet it was a form without value, for, as 
philosophers say, it was without “ content.” 

First among the protagonists comes the young King, 


break through its shackles. 





we fail | 


the party system in | 


| George III. His remarkable ability and superhuman per- 
| sistence have scarcely secured adequate from 
gh to-day, at the hands of Mr. John Fortescue 
| and others, it looks as if the balance might be redressed. 
| When he overthrew the Coalition Ministry of Pitt and 
| Newcastle, when little more than a boy, he defeated the idol 


of the nation and the adroitest party manager of the century. 


recognition 
| historians, thou 


He had, of course, in the secret service funds and the immense 
Court patronage, excellent cards; but it is a high proof of 
his acumen that he recognized this and knew how to play 
them. It knowledge denied to his predecessors. 
Newcastle great party manager, but of political 


| principles in the ordinary sense he seems to have had none 


was a 


was a 





| except a belief in the party system. We cannot agree with 

Mr. Winstanley that it was “a new phase of the old struggle 
| between the monarchy and the nation.” Neweastle’s attiiude 
towards the ordinary citizen may be seen from his instructions 
| to his steward after the poll at Lewes—* to give notice to such 


of my tenants at Lewes who did not vote for the election of 
Mr. Hampden and Mr. Miller . . . to quit their several houses 
| at Michaelmas next. Also that my said steward do call in 
the bills of such tradesmen at Lewes, who have been usually 
employed by me, and did not vote as above, and not employ 
them again on my account.” On his death Lord Chesterfield 
spoke his obituary: “I knew him to be very good-natured, 
and his hands to be extremely clean.” His great wealth, 
perhaps, raised him any temptation to financial 
corruption, but it is probable that his reputation among 
“He laboured 


above 


historians is scarcely adequate to his merits. 
throughout a long life,” says Mr. Winstanley, “in what he 
conscientiously believed to be the interests of the nation.” 
Rockingham, on the other hand, has had more credit than he 
deserved. He meant well, he was liked by his friends, and 
he had the honour to be the patron of Burke; but he was a man 
of slender talente, und his political consistency no more bears 
examination than that of his contemporaries. 

By the autumn of 1764 Pitt had finally decided that the 
party system was wrong, and that Ministers should be selected 
according to their ability to rule rather than because they 
happened to belong to this or that faction. With his curious 
affection for royalty he saw no danger in the personal power 
of the Crown. He declined to countenance the Rockingham 
Ministry unless they adopted his view, and as that view was the 
direct opposite of their cherished convictions they naturally 
refused. When the crash came Pitt was given a chance of 
forming a Ministry after his own heart. Temple declined the 
Treasury, and the young Duke of Grafton was forced by his 
loyalty to Pitt to undertake a task which he did not desire 
and to which he was certainly unequal. The Cabinet was 
formed on the mosaic principle, and included even a quasi- 
Rockinghamite in Conway. Pitt began by doing his best to 
destroy his power and wreck his Ministry by accepting a 
peerage. The history of the next few years is the tale of the 
tribulations of Grafton. The venom of Junius and the fact 
that his name is associated with several grave blunders in 
British policy have blackened the reputation of an amiable and 
unselfish man. Grafton’s loyal admiration for Chatham, who 
ill requited it, and his courage in continuing in office in 
face of difficulties from which most men would have shrunk, 








tha 


deserve more recognition than is generally given them. The 


Ministry had to face two groups of opponents—the R ng- 
hamites and the B rd faction, with which Temple and George 
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of the rights of corporations. Grafton’s own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Charles Townshend, announced his disagree- 
ment with Chatham, and Conway, another Minister, followed 
suit. To add to his difficulties Chatham fell grievously ill, 
and Grafton was left to ride the storm as best he could, with 
Bedford, Rockingham, and Grenville as a harmonious Opposi- 
tion. Townshend’s ill-omened taxation of the American 
Colonies was apparently approved by the Whigs, and they 
attacked the Ministry on far less vicious measures. The 
King, casting about for allies, made overtures to the 
Bedford group, and, in order to have a second string, 
Grafton, through Conway, sounded Rockingham. If the 
Opposition had been agreed they might have dictated their 
own terms, but they could not agree. Rockingham would 
not have George Grenville, and the Bedfords would not have 
Conway. The death of Charles Townshend eased matters 
for a moment, and Lord North, who succeeded him, was 
both safer and more conciliatory. Presently the Bedfords 
threw over Grenville, and several members of the group 
were admitted into the Ministry. But this was to recognize 
the party system, and Grafton would have to answer for it 
to Chatham, who was now on the way to recovery. Then 
came the Wilkes case, which brought no credit to any side, 
and the projected dismissal of Shelburne was followed by 
the resignation of Chatham. Grafton was now alone, with 
Chatham, the object of his devotion, arrayed against him, 
with a Lord Chancellor who consistently betrayed him, and 
with several Bedford representatives as colleagues on whom 
he could in no way count. 

The situation in America grew worse, and, since the whole 
Parliament, except Chatham, was opposed to the only true 
solution—the repeal of the Declaratory Act—there was no 
chance of its getting better. Grafton was the most enlightened 
member of the Cabinet, but he was over-ruled. The Wilkes 
ease became a crying scandal, and only the Tory Grenville 
spoke common sense. The Rockinghamites endeavoured to 
use the popular feeling against the Government, and they 
were overjoyed by the accession of Chatham to the Opposition 
ranks. In the beginning of 1770 it looked as if Chatham, 
Rockingham, and Grenville were about to form an alliance 
against which no Ministry could stand. Camden, too, was 
betraying his colleagues, and was finally dismissed. The 
story of his successor, Charles Yorke, who held the Great 
Seal for four days, is familiar to all, and is admirably re-told 
by Mr. Winstanley. Yorke’s death was the last straw, and 
Grafton resigned his uneasy office. It looked as if “ personal” 
government was to fall with him. 

In his extremity the King turned to Lord North, and that 
good-humoured and most courageous man did not fail him. 
At last George had found a first Minister after his own heart. 
Hideous in appearance and undignified in manner, with a 
harsh voice, and no single grace of oratory, his good temper, 
patience, and imperturbability were to carry him through every 
storm. He maintained his majority in both Houses against 
the attacks of the ablest debaters of his day. The truth is 
that the country wus getting sick of Wilkes, and Wilkes was 
the only subject on which the different sections of the 
Opposition were agreed. It was a proof that measures as well 
as men are required in an Opposition as well as in a Ministry. 
The old quarrel began again on the remonstrance from the 
City of London, and only the influence of Chatham kept the 
forces of the Opposition together. Chatham’s Bill to reverse 
the decision of the Commons on the Middlesex election was 
heavily defeated, and his threats of Parliamentary reform 
sowed dissension among his colleagues. The publication of 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents did not mend 
matters, and its insistence upon the sanctity of party broke 
Chatham’s temper. “ Moderation, moderation,” he wrote, 
“is the burden of the song among that body. For myself, I 
am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and shall be 
a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove.” 
George Grenville’s death was a final blow to Opposition unity. 
Rockingham and Chatham were driven into a factious attitude 
on the threatened war with Spain, and the certainty of peace 
destroyed what little prestige remained to them. Wedderburn 
joined the Ministry, Temple withdrew from politics, Camden 
quarrelled with Chatham. Then came the Letters of Junius 
and the famous dispute as to the competency of a jury to 
decide on the meaning of a libel. Rockingham wanted an 
enacting Bill to remedy matters, Chatham a declaratory 
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aa 
measure. The latter detested Mansfield and was determined 
never to acknowledge that his judgment had been right, 
The dispute was the end of the allied Opposition. If split 
into its parent elements, and North was left triumphant for 
many disastrous years. It is a fascinating and most instrug. 
tive piece of political history, and Mr. Winstanley’s book ig 
well worth the study of everyone who cares to watch the slow 
and difficult growth of our constitutional forms. 





THE SEA TRADER.* 


To those who love sea-lore Mr. David Hannay has done a rea} 
service in writing this book. It is a genuine pleasure to a 
reviewer to find invariably in Mr. Hannay’s work the freshnegg 
and zest of the curiosity that delves down into origins. A 
journalist, whose work tends to absorb him in effects, 
might be excused if he had neither the taste nor time for 
the examination of causes, but if he retains his enthu. 
siasm for the causes in spite of all he is doubly to 
be praised. Mr. Hannay through many years of journalism 
never fell out of touch with the scholarship of his sub. 
jects. No doubt when he was writing the lives of Blake, 
Rodney, and others, he was struck over and over again 
by the comparatively small amount of detailed evidence there 
was as to the daily lives lived on shipboard by the seamen of 
past ages. He thus was set on the track of his present 
subject. The reason why there is not much evidence ig 
intelligible enough. Many seamen wrote of their voyages, 
from the point of view of what they achieved or discovered, 
but it did not occur to them that it could be of any interest 
to their readers to have a full description of the daily life of 
the quarter-deck or the forecastle. Among professional sailors 
there has never been talk of the small circumstances which 
in the aggregate compose the magical atmosphere of the sea 
life for the layman. The magic is more visible to those who 
watch that life at a remove and do not know very much about 
it. We have thought sometimes that if a sailor on board the 
vessel in which St. Paul was wrecked had written the account 
of the voyage he would have passed very quickly indeed over the 
nautical parts—the casting out of the four anchors, the night 
of anxiety, the running before the wind into the creek, and so 
forth—as commonplace incidents, and would have lingered 
with wonder and superstitious awe upon the portent of the 
viper which came out of the fire made by the crew on shore 
and fastened upon St. Paul’s hand. Drury described the 
barbarous country he visited, but not the routine of the 
mariner’s life; Bather described his adventures as a privateer, 
but not the daily life of a privateer for whom battles were 
after all occasional events; John Newton recounted his sea 
experiences only “as a thread on which to string his spiritual 
experiences.” Frezier,in his Voyage to Peru, gives us pictures 
of harbours and of Araucans, but not so much asa sketch of 
his ship, of the forecastle, of the deck, or of the crew at 
work, 

Perhaps because the material was elusive it has pleased 
Mr. Hannay the more, with the true collector’s spirit, to pursue 
it. The reader will discover a very vivid contrast between the 
coastwise navigation which was universal before the ocean 
routes were opened up—before, say, the annus mirabilis 1492 
—and the navigation with the nautical instruments of to-day. 
In classical times the seaman never willingly went out of sight 
of the land. His apparatus for making a good landfall was 
of the roughest or non-existent. Whenever it was possible 
he followed the coast, and though the sight of it may 
have inspired a sort of confidence its proximity was in 
reality a terrible danger. If a strong on-shore wind 
sprang up he was at once in difficulties. With the sails 
of those days it was impossible to claw off a lee shore 
against the wind. For that reason navigation was almost 
suspended during the winter, when the weight of the wind was 
more than could be overcome by rowing. The narrative of 
St. Paul’s voyage in “The Acts” gives a very good idea of the 
outlook of the Roman sailor upon his task. The vessel would 
have spent the winter in a Cretan harbour if a soft breeze had 
not tempted the master to venture forth in search of a more 
convenient place. Where the use of modern instruments has 
not been forced on seamen by necessity, the old method of 
coasting within sight of the land is sometimes still followed 
In the Malay Archipelago, for instance, as Mr. Hannay says 


~* The Sea Trader: His Friends and. Enemies. By David Hannay, Lllus- 
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the traders have not departed from the customs of their 
fathers. Of course the transition from the condition of having 
no instruments to that of having the complete modern 
apparatus was not a sudden one. ‘rhe astrolabe for taking 
the altitude of stars, which Hipparchus is said to have been 
the first to use, though the brass astrolabe of navigation 
was not introduced till the fifteenth century, and the back- 
staff (so called because the seaman in using it turned his back 
to the sun) preceded the quadrant, octant, and sextant. 

It is often said that the Chinese invented the mariner’s 
compass, but, as Mr. Hannay points out, a mere magnetized 
needle does not makea compass. Very likely the Chinese early 
discovered that a magnetized needle would point to the north, 
pat if they did not suspend it in an instrument that would 
counteract the violent shocks of the sea, and thus keep it 
steady and save it from demagnetization, they had no more 
invented the compass than a man who merely watched steam 
lifting the lid of a pot had invented the steam engine. 

One very interesting point made by Mr. Hannay is that the 
medieval sailor was more fortunate in his circumstances than 
his immediate successor. 

“He came from a small community, and went back to it. The 
corporate feeling, the guild-brotherhood sentiment, was strong in 
his time. So was the bond of kinship. The men of Yarmouth or 
Libeck, of Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, were not the casual unstable 
population of a great modern seaport, who drift together no man 
cares from whence, and float away no man knows or asks whither. 
The fishermen of Brixham, with their widely distributed interest 
in the lordship of the manor, form a real representation of the 
maritime populations of the Middle Ages. The fact that a man 
could defend himself if a blow was prolonged to a beating was 
some protection. His right to appeal to the judgment of his mates 
counted for more. The common table, at which master and men 
messed, tended to good comradeship. They belonged to the same 
religion. No obligation to learn even the beggarly rudiments of 
the science of navigation obstructed his rise to master. He was 
encouraged to thrive by trading ventures. The order of his day 
was doomed to pass when knowledge had increased and the ocean 
routes had been explored, or to survive only locally, as, for 
instance, in the English voal trade. Its weak point was that it 
tended to hand the vessel over to a debating society.” 

Mr. Hannay shatters a good many boyish illusions in his 
discussion of the psychology of the pirate. Incidentally he 
remarks that the end of each war was the signal for a 
strong revival of piracy. It is easy to understand why. 
All the nations employed privateers, and the privateer, as 
Nelson said, was always half a pirate. When his more 
respectable occupation was taken from him he almost 
instinctively turned pirate. We Englishmen have always 
used the word “corsair” as synonymous with pirate, but we 
believe it is a fact that the Barbary rulers took quite a 
different view of their corsairs, and regarded them as regular 
naval forces. There was at all events honesty in the logic of 
the barbarians if in nothing else. Mr, Hannay has no opinion 
of the pirate as such. He says:— 

“It must be confessed that when the pirate is looked at by the 
light of authentic records he cutsa miserable figure. The romantic 
corsair of Lord Byron, a hero of ‘one virtue and a thousand 
crimes,’ was an invention. The melodramatic pirate captain of 
Marryat or Michael Scott was the offspring of what ill-conditioned 
persons have called ‘the lying spirit of romance.’ The real pirate 
was a sneaking thief and an arrant coward. I have met no 
instance in which he put up a good fight. He did not even 
accumulate a treasure to be hidden away and sought for, like 
Kidd’s hoard in Poe’s Gold Bug. A couple of thousand pounds 
was Avery’s share of the loot of the ‘Gunsway,’ and he was 
exceptionally lucky. A sluttish idleness and freedom to drink 
were the real attractions of the life.” 

Well, we cannot give up Kidd, or Avery (who inspired Defoe), 
or Bartholomew Roberts—the pirate sans reproche, so to speak 
—quite so thoroughly as Mr. Hannay does. Each was a villain, 
of course, but was he not sometimes brave as well as wicked ? 

The illustrations showing the arrangements for stowing (as 
one may fairly say) the slaves on board a slave trader are 
very striking and horrible. Mr. Hannay can mention only 
one instance of humane treatment of the slaves by a master 
of atrader. It was the custom to think of slaves as having 
no more feelings than fish thrown into the bottom of a boat. 
Probably John Newton pursued his meditations in the midst 
of his suffering human cargo without a qualm. 

“Our ancestors had but little humanity even to their own 
countrymen. Soldiers were crowded into transports in the pro- 
portion of three to two tons. They naturally showed even less 
regard to the blacks, and for them the proportion was five to two 
tons. Remember that the miserable captives spent th» greater 
part of every twenty-four hours in these overcrowded quarters, 








and that in bad weather they were confined to them for days 
together. They suffered horribly from sea-sickness, aggravated 
by the horse-beans and ‘slabber’ sauce of palm-oil, flour, water, 
and pepper, they were forced to eat. The reader who needs the 
details given by Falconbridge to realize to what a condition of 
stench, heat, and lack of air the between-decks were regularly 
reduced would need actual experience to enlighten him, Most 
ships did not even set up a windsail to provide ventilation. We 
can well believe Falconbridge when he says that the surgeon on 
going his rounds in the morning generally found some of the cargo 
dead, that the average loss on a voyage was from a quarter to @ 
third of every cargo, and that a number of the survivors were at 
death’s door when they reached their destination. There wero 
men of business in the Indies who made a trade of buying these 
sick blacks for small sums, and tending them till they were 
sufficiently recovered to be sold at a remunerative figure. Most 
of their purchases died on their hands, and sometimes all did. 
Such was the slave trade, and such it had always been, and was 
to be so long as it lasted.” 





JOHN FORSTER AND HIS FRIENDSHIPS. * 
THE lives of good men, able men, men sound of heart and 
head, do not always make interesting biographies. John 
Forster, friend and biographer of Dickens, was one to whom 
all these adjectives might be applied witbout straining their 
meaning, yet his life is not worth reading. His work survives 
and does him credit. With such a subject as Dickens a 
sensible man of exceptional mental vitality could hardly fail 
to produce a biography which would at any rate live out its 
threescore years and ten, or whatever period corresponds to 
that in the longevity of books. Forster is bed-rock authority 
for all present and future writers upon Dickens; on that fact 
his memory rests. In himself he has ceased to be an interesting 
figure to us, and it is neither hard nor sad that this should 
be so; for if ever literary man got full return for a sterling, 
useful talent during his lifetime it was John Forster. From 
pinched, unpromising beginnings he became important, 
influential, rich ; the intimate friend of one or two of the most 
interesting men of the time; and (in this he was exceptionally 
happy) his success was earned by his merits, his friends were 
won by his character, and influence, when he attained it, did 
not spoil him. His reputation was as solid and imposing in 
its day as his high, heavy house at Palace Gate, Kensington, 
with its great library, ample and valuable enough to be left 
to the nation after his death. But he had not a touch of the 
artist about him, nor was he an original man. He was an 
honest, thorough journeyman of letters, with a devotion to 
men of strong imagination, and with a steadiness in his 
affections and a common-sense in dealing with men which 
made him a rock to lean upon: “un homme d’un commerce 
sir.” Add to that description a robust conviviality, an 
agreeable downright directness, hot communicative affections, 
and an inexhaustible capacity for wondering at the elevations 
of genius. No wonder he wasa friend of Dickens. He valued 
success too—almost as much as genius. 

This biography is not atallasatisfactory work. Mr. Richard 
Renton has stuffed out his book with the unnecessary, and he 
has skimped and starved the narrative in other places, It is 
a poor, scrap-fed biography, “ bumped out,” as printers say. 
No biographer has a right to waste our time with such notes 
as these :— 

“My Dear Forster,— 

All thanks for your kind note. I have seen Hunt’s first 
number ! 

Always yours, 

B. W. Proctor.” 
Mr. Renton bas no sense of proportion, and his comments are 
trite and ill-written. A reviewer is bound to justify criticisms 
of this kind, and I refer the reader to page 106 for a specimen 
comment (the topic is that warbler of drawing-room passions, 
the poetess L. E. L., round whose name some scandal once 
collected). 

“ A man may exercise his super-impressionability—or worse— 
with impu r, he being, from a social standpoint, “ not a penny 
the worse.” Yet let the “ weaker vessel” evince but the slightest 
inclination towards amorous admiration for here-and-there 
members of the opposite sex, people hold up their hands in holy 
horror, and cry ‘Shame!’ each from the top of his or her pedestal, 
until they are throat-tired and breathless.” 

The main facts of Forster's life are these. He was born at 
Newcastle in 1812. What the circumstances of his family were 
his last biographer leaves us to guess. He does not tell us 
how John Forster's father earned his living, only that his four 
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children were educated at his brother's expense. John Forster 
started as a dramatic critic, but he made his first mark as a 
journalist later, as a writer of political articles in the Examiner. 
He edited successively the Foreign Quarterly Review, the Daily 
News, and (1847-1856) the Examiner. He was the author of a 
number of admirable biographical and historical essays, and 
of these the series dealing with the Commonwealth are of 
most value. His Life and Times of Goldsmith is a sound, clear, 
entertaining book. His Life of Landor (1868) is not so good, 
but it is upon his Life of Dickens (1871-74) that his fame now 
rests. He was appointed Secretary to the Commissioners of 
Lunacy in 1855, and he died in 1876. 

“The brave Forster,” Carlyle used to call him. Not that his 
lot in life was a hard one; on the contrary each year found bim 
higher up in the world and in the estimation of men ; his 
talents were eminently marketable. But he held on his course 
with a vigorous, cheerful energy, speaking his mind and 
befriending others in a manner which won for him the respect 
and affection of some of the most remarkable men of his 
generation. He loved letters and his friends. 





ARRESTED FUGITIVES.* 


Sir Epwarp Russet did well, we think, to “ arrest” these 
“fugitive” papers and lectures, and confine them within the 
boards of a volume. They are all very popular, but that is 
not against them; they are not intended for scholars. Sir 
Edward deals with a large range of subjects. He discusses 
Plato and Sir Henry Irving, Pliny the Younger, the Bible, 
Montaigne, and Matthew Arnold, &. To our mind, the 
papers which deal with Montaigne and Pliny, and which are 
respectively headed “ A Roman Gentleman of Trajan’s Time” 
and “A French Gentleman of the Sixteenth Century,” are 
the most interesting. The Roman gentleman is a charming 
study. There was so much that is modern in Pliny the 
Younger and so much that is utterly foreign to the social 
world of to-day. Here is a piece of a letter written by him 
toa rich friend making holiday upon Lake Como :— 


“How is that sweet Como of ours looking? What about that 
most enticing of villas, the portico where it is one perpetual 
spring, that shadiest of plane-tree walks, the crystal canal so 
agreeably winding between its flowery banks, and the lake lying 
below and so charmingly yielding itself to the view? What have 
you to tell me of tho firm soft riding-course, the sunny bath- 
chamber, the dining-rooms for large and smull parties, and all the 
beautiful apartments dedicated to repose at noon and at night. 
. . » Why not leave, my friend, as it is time to do, all insignificant, 
degrading business cares and devote yourself, in your snug and 
secluded retreat, entirely to studious pleasures? . . . Compose, 
produce—something that shall always belong to you. All other 
possessions will pass from one master to another: this alone, once 
yours, will remain yours for ever.” 


There is something almost vulgar in the frank delight which 
he takes in the refinements of life. We feel that a typical 
English gentleman would not have written like that toa friend, 
though a great many gentlemen might think like it. Here 
is another passage from Pliny which would hardly be written 
to-day, but which might have been taken out of a letter of sixty 
years ago. “ WhenI go from the house to my summerhouse 
in the garden, I fancy myself a hundred miles away, and I 
especially enjoy it at the festive season of the Saturnalia, for 
then, by the customary licence of the time, every other part 
of the house resounds with my servants’ mirth: thus I neither 
interrupt their amusements nor they my studies.” Sir Edward 
Russell quotes from a very amusing letter about dining, which 
marks an immense change from Pliny’s day to ours. Guests, 
it appears, though dining together at the same table as their 
hosts, were not all offered the same fare. According to each 
man’s importance he was fed. Pliny objects to this system, 
and declares that he himself has never given intoit. “If I 
invite it is to entertain, not to distinguish between my guests.” 
Even “ freedmen,” he asserts, are offered at his table everything 
which he eats, adding with unconscious humour, that when by 
chance he invites freedmen he eats and drinks frugally himself, 
and so avoids extravagance. 

Our author, in writing of Montaigne, makes some pleasant 
and entertaining comments upon the ordinary conception of a 
gentleman as it exists to-day. Montaigne, he says, “ never 
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seems very angry, or very glad, or very sorry, or very earnest, 
or intensely moved in any way, although his sensations are 
never dull.” With regard to Montaigne these words are, of 
course, undeniable, but we are surprised to be told that “for 
good or for evil, this is the recognized tone of a gentleman,” 
Is it really so? We will quote Sir Edward Russell at 
length :— 


“ Nil admirari—not to wonder, or be excited—not to allow any- 
thing much to disturb a mind which ought to be prepared for 
anything, and to look down on most things without showing any 
sign of vulgar superiority. Even in the present day, when many 
men of good birth and in the highest society show zeal in good 
works, and lay aside the apathy of their caste upon very little 
temptation, there is still a feeling that too much zeal is out of the 
character of the gentleman, par excellence, and that in statesman- 
chip, in religion, in philanthropy, and in everything, it is better 
form to take things more coolly, and to have no enthusiasm except 
in a sardonic enjoyment of the characteristics of humanity.” 


If this is so it looks as if our present ideal of gentlemanliness 
will not last long. Right or wrong, however, Sir Edward 
Russell knows how to provoke thought, and that is the one 
thing needful to make a book of this kind entertaining. 





ARABIC SPAIN.*® 


OnE would not willingly find fault with anything the authors 
have to tell us in Arabic Spain, for seldom have we come 
across a book which shows more loving and painstaking work, 
or views set forth in a more modest manner. With the 
exception of Mr. Ford's interesting account of Arabic Spain in 
the first edition of Murray's Guide, we know of no books which 
deal with the subject more attractively, and although the 
authors’ confessed ignorance of Arabic precludes the possibility 
of finality, their work should form an admirable basis for further 
research, and the field of research is wide and almost virgin. 
The modern Spaniard has no help to offer. Well may the 
authors complain that in the public libraries of Seville there 
is not one of the ordinary books of reference or proceedings 
of learned societies. Yet in the ninth century and even 
earlier Seville was a seat of learning and civilization, due in 
part, no doubt, to the amalgamation of the Gothic nobility 
and the Arabs of Yemen. We must search the Bible for 
figures that come near to these in ethical significance. 
Ibrahim ibn Hejjaj, for instance, who ruled Seville in the 
ninth century, was one of those patriarchal figures who loved 
magnificence as truly as he loved learning. When he went 
abroad a bodyguard of five hundred horsemen attended him, 
and his names and titles were woven in gold on his robes 
of State. He was at the same time a merchant, a man 
of learning, and a patron of science who attached to 
his person men of culture. The brightest ornament of his 
court was Kamar, a musician and poetess. She it was 
who declared in one of her improvisations that if a 
woman must be ignorant in order to attain Paradise she 
would prefer to go to hell. Vittoria Colonna and Gaspara 
Stampa may have put things with greater charm, but neither 
was prepared to make greater sacrifices in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The authors vindicate the fame of Witiza, “the 
wicked,” whose life and aims might well have been misunder- 
stood by future historians. He permitted the Jews to return 
to Spain, and this fact alone would have gained for him the 
hatred of one party. Why he did it no one has attempted to 
fathom. It would be pleasant to imagine a repetition of the 
story of Esther and Ahasuerus, but so far history is dark in 
this respect, though not in others, for enough is known of the 
Arabs to invite further research and criticism. The Arabs 
had many fine and uncommon qualities, but it requires much 
knowledge as well as much sympathy to understand them. 
They surpassed the Greeks in medicine, they knew the use of 
anesthetics, they made discoveries in chemistry, and they 
accepted Aristotle as their leader in philosophy. Their taste 
in architecture is admired by all who have seen the monuments 
they left behind. Whoever throws light on so fascinating a 
nation and so interesting a period has an unqualified claim on 
our gratitude, and it would be ungracious to stint our praise 
to the authors of Arabic Spain because their work would be 
still more interesting if presented in a more systematic 
fashion. 


* Arabic Spain, By Bernhard and Ellen Whishaw. Loadon: Smith, Elder 
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THE COMTE D’'ESPINCHAL.* . 
*[TRIRTEEN volumes of manuscript, comprising nearly five 
thousand pages.” It is from this mass of material, hidden 
away for many years in a provincial library, the Municipal 
Library of Clermont-Ferrand, that M. d’Hauterive has chosen 
and edited the chapters contained in the present volume. As 
he remarks, it is a thing to be wondered at, in these days of 
research, that the Journal du Comte d’Espinchal has never yet 
found its way into print, with the exception of certain extracts 
ina book called La Coalition d'Auvergne, published a dozen 
years ago by M. de Champflour. The d’Espinchal family 
belonged to the province of Auvergne, and it was at the 
Chateau de Massiac, in the Cantal, his old home, pillaged in 
1793, that M. d’Espinchal spent his later years and died in 
1823, a fervent royalist to the last. His son left the manu- 
scripts, invaluable as a picture of the Emigration, to the 
Municipality of Clermont-Ferrand. 

Whatever a reader's political sympathies may be, and few 
will find themselves in entire agreement with this uncom- 
promising eighteenth-century noble of the old privileged 
school, there can be no doubt of the great historical interest 
of his journals. They throw a flood of light, often with a 
most unflattering result, on the princes and courtiers of the 
Emigration. Evidently no one followed the princes in their 
departure from France in 1789 with a more sincere conviction 
that he was doing his best for a weak, mistaken King and a 
distracted country than M. d’Espinchal, and in spite of the 
lively temper of mind and the natural love of gossip which 
foond amusement everywhere, no one was more thoroughly 
disillusioned. 

“TI am grieved,” he writes, “to see that everything is achieved, 
as of old, by intrigue, by favour, and by women. And more: any 
adventurer who chooses to come forward with some absurd 
proposal is more sure of a hearing than the most sensible 
adviser... the crowd of swaggering triflers in this town of 
Coblenz. ... How can we hope for any future improvement or 
any present success, when we cannot help seeing that these same 
triflers . . . are always preferred above everyone else?” 

But M. d’Espinchal’s special hatred and contempt were 
reserved for those nobles who did not emigrate till 1792, 
having tried and failed to make the best of the Revolution; 
men who by taking the required oaths had gained command 
of the regiments deserted by their former officers, had served 
the National Assembly, bought Church property, disgraced 
their order, and only left France because it was no longer safe 
to stay there. That such men as these, acknowledging their 
errors at the eleventh hour and joining the princes, should be 
received and treated with favour, was too much for this 
thorough-going partisan of the old régime at its proudest. 

Mrs. Rodolph Stawell’s translation gives us these curious 
chronicles in an agreeable and readable form. 





FICTION, 
THE HEROINE IN BRONZE.F 
Ir would be interesting to illustrate the distribution of 
literary talent in the United States geographically, and to 
contrast the characteristics of the New-England, the 
Southern and the Western writers. Such a survey, we 
imagine, would establish the fact that in the domain of 
romance the Southerners had a quality peculiarly their own. 
Mr. Cable, Mr. Owen Wister, the late J. C. Harris (“ Uncle 
Remus”), and Miss Mary Johnston readily occur to one in 
this connexion, and pleasant memories of The Kentucky 
Cardinal suggest the addition of Mr. James Lane Allen to 
the list. It is true that the scene of his new story is laid 
throughout in New York, but it is called “A Pastoral of 
the City”; the narrator-hero hails from an old Southern 
farm house; his roots are in the old Southern life; and by 
temperament and outlook he is entirely detached from the 
typical New Yorker. He is fully alive to the sinister 
picturesqueness of the great skyscrapers, the city’s 
“jagged sky-line” which sometimes made him think of it 
“as the Wolf of the World lying on his back with his 
mouth open and his fangs showing.” But Fifth Avenue, 
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“that long, hard, stately, palace-crowded, diamond-bedusted, 
world-weary road,” was to him a “Via Dolorosa,” and 
the lights of Broadway at night were “demoniac fires.” 
What appealed to him most of all was Central Park, “that 
Arcady of Nature in town,” and the old houses, such as that 
in which the heroine dwelt, with their “humanized counten- 
ances” and “ mellowed dignity.” The choice of New York as 
a residence by this sentimental idealist was, however, natural 
enough. He had chosen the career of letters, and to justify 
his choice found it necessary to keep in touch with editors and 
publishers. So we find him at the outset of the narrative 
installed in a tiny tenth-floor flat, and cultivating the Muse, 
if not on a little oatmeal, on the New York equivalent of that 
frugal fare. 

Young Donald Clough, though poor, is by no means friendless. 
He is a frequent visitor at the house of a wealthy New Yorker, 
a great clubman and yachtsman, and he has lost his heart 
to “the Commodore’s” daughter, Muriel Dunstan, a young 
lady whose personal attractions are enhanced by high 
academic distinction. Young Clough is fully aware of the 
difference in their social position, as measured by the crude 
test of wealth; but he has good ground for believing that 
she harbours for him a feeling something stronger than mere 
liking, and he is resolved to prove the sincerity of his attach- 
ment by dedicating his talent to her service. A sudden 
inspiration comes to him to write a story having for its theme 
the glorification of the American college girl, and at the close 
of an interview, in which she has virtually declared that she 
returns his affection, he divulges the plot—with disastrous 
consequences. From his rough scenario she not unnaturally 
interprets it to be a roman 4 clef with herself as the principal 
figure, with her college triumphs and personal conquests writ 
large for all who possess the key. She resents the scheme 
as a vulgar intrusion on her privacy, and, starting at a few 
hours’ notice for Europe with a party of friends, parts from 
him before he has had time to correct her misapprehensions 
or appease her misgivings. So the young author is left to 
spend a broiling summer in New York, without a letter or 
message to solace his loneliness. He writes his story, however, 
but when once it is started all possibilities of offence vanish. 
The heroine is not his innamorata, but his own grandmother, 
a typical Southern beauty of the ante-bellum period. But he 
writes another book, in which he pays homage to his lady love 
in an indirect but none the less effective way. Every day he 
records some scene or action that he has witnessed testifying 
to the nobility or gentleness of human nature—a sort of 
variant on the Boy Scout ideal—and in every instance 
he views it, as it were, through her eyes. When, then, 
the young lady returns from Europe, where she nearly 
died of typhoid fever and remorse, a renewal of their old 
meetings speedily disperses all mutual misunderstanding. 
The book of good deeds prepares her for the ordeal of hearing 
the other book read aloud to her, for the author is determined 
that she is to know the worst before committing herself 
finally. An epilogue reveals the young couple happily married, 
but illustrates the capacity of the heroine for making moun- 
tains out of mole-hills in her jealousy of an imaginary rival. 
Satisfied with this proof of her devotion, her husband speedily 
reassures her by confessing that the other woman was only a 
bronze statuette—a dumb counterpart of herself—from which 
he had drawn solace and inspiration during the weary months 
of their unnecessary estrangement. There are many excellent 
points in Mr. Allen’s story, apart from the charm of his style. 
He shows us, in the person of his hero, that a devout lover may 
also be infected with the egotism of the artist. He shows us, 
again, in the person of his heroine, that high intellectual ability 
and delicacy of feeling afford no guarantee for the possession 
of common sense. When Muriel unbends she is delightful, 
but like her lover she is apt to take life and herself 
somewhat too seriously for her happiness. In fine, the senti- 
ment of the book is a trifle exalted for the plain person, and 
tends to a certain preciosity of emotion. This is the more to 
be regretted because in his lighter vein Mr. Allen shows a 
charming whimsicality. In proof of this assertion we cannot 
do better than quote the passage in which he describes his 
hero's attitude towards the attentions of the advertiser :— 


“In such typical apartment buildings the poorer tenants are 
intermingled with people of wealth and social and professional 
awfulness; but there is no partiality in the attentions which all 


receive from advertisers of their wares. ‘Thus it came about that 
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I, of no consequence to anyone in a commercial way, was enabled 
vicariously to enter into the sensations of the rich and powerful. 
A famished spider, I was permitted to sit at the centre of a golden 
web; and hundreds of firms in the course of a season agitated the 
web and warned me to run out and seize my easy prey—on my 
own terms. That day five letters were dropped into the glittering 
net. A real estate agent, having complimented me upon being a 
gentleman of such luxurious tastes that I could not possibly do 
without a residence in both town and country, felt sure that I 
should like to purchase on alluring terms a fine old estate on 
Long Island. I concurred in this sentiment of the agent. A wine 
merchant begged the privilege of reminding me that I had not 
yet enjoyed at my dinner table some of his finest grades of wines ; 
otherwise I would have opened an account with him which he now 
insisted that I do; and on the list of his vintages he had made his 
personal little pencil mark opposite Mouton Rothschild. I upheld 
this contention of the wine dealer. And even a pencil mark which 
connected me with anything called Rothschild was a stimulant. 
Even though it were but a wine called mutton. Even had it been 
mutton called wine. A third letter was from a general agency 
which stated that it was prepared to do everything. But I 
thought that an agency prepared to do everything was prepared 
to do too much. A fourth letter was addressed to my wife. It 
conveyed to her the intelligence that her name had been 
placed on a favoured list of charge-persons; and that upon 
‘visiting the emporium’ she would merely be put to the 
trouble of mentioning her name to the sales-lady and of buying 
whatever she liked. I bowed myself to the dust before this dis- 
tinction accorded my spouse. Still it was rather disquieting to 
have even a manufactured wife thus publicly designated as a 
charge-person ; it almost suggested that a real wife might become 
acharge. The last letter was signed with the formidable name of 
Lucile. The writer stated that having held various positions of a 
secretarial character, she had now opened an office of her own and 
was prepared to put the manuscript of inexperienced young authors 
into shape to secure their acceptance from the leading publishers 
at the highest rates of royalty: she gave these manuscripts, she 
announced, an unprejudiced reading and supplied ideas to 
strengthen and embellish. I acknowledged with humbleness the 
amazing wisdom and goodness of Lucile. These gallantries some- 
times led me to wonder what would have become of the remnant 
of Don Quixote’s brain, had he armed himself and ridden forth 
toward the chivalries of New York trade. What might have been 
the fate of a tradesman now and then as the Don ran him through 
with the spear that knew no shams?” 





The Nest. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 
—tThe incisive and analytical talent of Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
does not lend itself quite happily to the production of the short 
story. Although almost all the stories in this collection are 
accounts of a problem and not of an incident, yet the reader 
cannot help feeling that the author would have realized her 
characters much better, and therefore have interested him much 
more, if she had written of them at length. There is, it is needless 
to say, some excellent writing both in “The Nest” and “The White 
Pagoda,” while the situation in A Forsaken Temple” is almost 
too poignant. Nevertheless it isla little difficult to believe in the 
heroine having suddenly fallen in love with her husband, who 
appears even at the end of the story to be quite unchanged from 
the very dull young man of thp beginning. The stories in this 
volume are all clever sketches, bat one cannot help wishing that 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick would npt waste her time writing them. 

READABLE Novets.—The Calfusac Mystery. By K. and H. 
Hesketh Prichard. (W. Heineipann. 6s.)—A modern story of 
diplomacy and spying. It is wel written, as may be expected of 
such practised hands, but the th¥ead is somewhat hard to follow. 








SOME BOOKS QF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such \Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.) 


Lord Roberts’s Message to the Nation. By Vield-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, V.C., K.G. (John Muyray. 6d. net.)—Lord Roberts’s 
untiring warnings to his countrymen about their military defences 
have involved him lately in a more than usual amount of con- 
troversy. This controversy was caused chiefly by Lord Roberts’s 
speech at Manchester, in which he said that Germany’s policy is 
“Germany strikes when Germany’s hour has struck,” and added 
that this was, or should be, the policy of every great nation. 
These words were wilfully or stupidly taken out of their 
context to mean that Lord Roberts applauded a policy of 
aggression, and he was denounced as the apostle of a diabolical 
creed. We advise those who are under any misapprehension 
on this subject to get the little reprint of some of Lord Roberts's 
recent speeches and letters which lies before us and set them- 
selves right. The speeches have been reprinted with intro- 
ductory notes for this express purpose. Nothing could possibly 
be further from Lord Roberts’s intention than to preach 
aggression, as the swiftest reading of this pamphlet will prove, 


tara 
The pamphlet will similarly disprove the absurd charge that, 
in criticising the Territorials, Lord Roberts meant to under. 
mine the Force. He praised their patriotism freely, but he would 
have been himself less than the patriot we all know him to be if 
he had not declared, what he sincerely believes, that National 
Service is the only way of perfect safety. We think that no 
reader of this collection of speeches can fail to be impressed 
and touched by the intense earnestness of our most famous soldier 
who is devoting his old age to delivering this important message 
to the nation. 





The Miraculous Birth of King Amon-Hotep III., and other 
Egyptian Studies. By Colin Campbell. (Oliverand Boyd. 7%. 64, 
net.)—Dr. Campbell gives a detailed description and interpreta. 
tion of the series of sculptures on the west wall of the Birth. 
room in Luxor Temple. He also describes the tombs of two 
Theban officials of the XIX. or XX. Dynasty, Sen-nezem and 
Pa-Shedu, at Dér el Medineh. The book is excellently illustrated 
by photographs, taken under conditions of some difficulty, 


The Life of Benjamin Waugh. By Rosa Waugh. With an Intro. 
duction by the Right Hon. the Lord Alverstone. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net.)—It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
Waugh was the founder of the National Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Children. This biography by his daughter gives 
a sympathetic and lucid account of his life’s work. 








BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR 1913. 

PsxrraGes.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1913 
(Harrison and Sons. £2 2s.)—Here we have the seventy-fifth 
edition of this most elaborate of peerages, with close upon three 
thousand pages and information upon every title, including those 
“dating from the flood” and those created as late as the tenth of 
this month. We should as soon think of giving a recommendation 
to the Tower of London or the Habeas Corpus Act as to “ Burke.” 
——Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1913. (Dean and 
Son. 31s. 6d. net.)—Scarcely less elaborate and famous is 
“Debrett.” It has, moreover, the considerable advantage of being 
of less monumental dimensions.——On a smaller scale, but none 
the less of very great usefulness, are Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, 1913 (Simpkin Marshall, 10s. 6d. net), and Whitaker's 
Peerage, 1913 (5s. net), both of which may be sure of retaining 
their popularity. 

Yuar-Booxs.—Whitaker’s Almanack, 1913 (2s. 6d. net), occupies 
the place of honour among year-books, and no one who has any 
dealings with facts can hope to avoid using it daily. This year 
we have in addition to welcome its younger brother, The Inter- 
national Whitaker (2s. net). It is more especially intended for 
English-speaking readers abroad or in the colonies or those whose 
concerns lie chiefly outside the British Isles; for in it the informa- 
tion concerning Great Britain itself is reduced to small proportions, 
while far greater detail of treatment is accorded to the rest of the 
world than is possible in the original “Whitaker.” It is sure to 
receive a wide welcome.——Hazell’s Annual, 1913, is another 
publication of undiminished usefulness. It is especially noticeable 
for the well-written summaries which it contains of the events of 
last year in the different departments of life. At the same 
time we may mention The Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1913 (A. and 
C. Black, 2s. 6d. net), which contains information and articles by 
well-known experts upon the many subjects which are the especial 
concern of women ; and two books likely to be of much service to 
writers, namely The Literary Year-Book, 1913 (John Ouseley, 6s. 
net), and The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1913 (A. and C. 
Black, 1s. net). We have also received The London Church 
Handbook, 1912-1913 (Pitman and Sons, 2s. net), which deals with 
Church affairs in the County of London, and The Churchman’s 
Year-Book, 1913 (Mowbray and Co., 1s. net). 

Oruex Booxs or Rerserence.—There is one reference book 
which is quite unlike all others, in that it is not merely useful, but 
also of great psychological interest. Needless to say, we are 
referring to Who’s Who, 1913 (A. and C. Black, 15s. net). Much 
indeed might be written upon the secrets of character that are 
revealed in its pages. This especial charm of the book is due, of 
course, to the wise latitude given by the editor to the writers of 
the autobiographies (for they can well be so described) that fill 
it. From a more practical standpoint, moreover, its excellence 
cannot be exaggerated. felly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes, 1913 (Simpkin Marshall, 15s.), this year reaches 
its thirty-ninth edition. It is useful as containing biographies of 
many persons who are likely to slip through the meshes of other 
works of reference.——A very useful bibliography of stancar1 
books is provided by Books that Count, edited by W. Forbes Gray 
(A. and C, Black, 5s. net). Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 

















London Charities (Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d.) has also reached us, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——o—— 
jtkinson (FP. H. and G. W.), A Show at Sho’ Cards, folio 


(American Book Supety Ca. Co.) net 12/0 






Bacon's Essays. Sydney edit. Edited by Sydney Humphries(Black) net 6/0 
Bacon's Large Scale Atlas of London and Suburbs. Revised edition. 
Oblong foli0.......0...+-.e.ese00 (G. W. Bacon) Half bound, 25/0; fall bound, 30/0 
Boehme (Kate A.), Thinking in the Heart, cr 8vo... (Power Book Co.) net 3/6 
Book of Old € “hina (The), arranged by Mrs. w. Hodgson samen (G, Bell) net 3/6 
Botany of } men (The), edited by L. K. Rosenvinge and E. Warming. 
Biat6 Boe GBD ..cccocosvencoscecsncognvesconseneveessntvensonsseseqscooonvenead (J. Wheldon) net 5/6 


aithfulness in High Places, demy 8vo 
( Hodges Figgis) net 7/6 
Brown (James yg oy History of Chemistry from the Earliest Times 
dill the Present Day, 8V0...............-ceceecseccsssrsesercenseesseses (Churchill) net 
Csffin (Charles H.), A.B. c. Guide to Pictures, cr 8vo............ (S. Paul) net 
Compiel (Colin), The Miraculous Birth of echsvstneede Amon-Hotep III., and 
other Egypti ian Studies, 4to . uameneatie .. {Oliver & Boyd) net 786 
Devey (H.), The Law of Rating, roy )_ Speeercese es (Stevens & Son) 30/0 
Dawson (G. E.), The Right of the Child to be Well Born, cr 8vo 
(Funk & Mle iy-! net 3/0 
Dreaper (W. P.), Notes on Chemical Research, cr 8vo......... (Churchill) net 
Hardy (Thomas), Wessex Poems. Wessex Edition, 8vo ...( Macmillan) net 
Hatchinson (Woods), A Handbook of Health, er 8vo......... (Constable) net 
Jackson (Edward), Sketches of the Life of, edited by L. and K. 3 kes, er 8vo 
.C.K.) net 
9 (A.), Elementary Manual of Applied Mechanten t new a eam 
(C. Griffin) 
a. t (A. W.), Eothen. Illustrated by F. Brangwyn ......(8. Low) net 1 
Lamont (N.), Problems of the Antilles, 8¥0 ...............sceeeeeee (Simpkin) net 
Lorand (Dr. A.), Health and Longevity Through Rational Diet 
(S. Phillips) net 
Saul of the Law of Marriage (A), from the Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil, 
y A. D. Russell and Abdallah Al-Ma-Mun Suhrawardy, 8vo (K, Paul) net 
ein (J.), Prayers for Little Men and Women, cr 8vo ......... (G, Bell) net 
Minchin (G, M.), A Treatise on Hydrostatics, revised, cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Pr ress), vol. i., 4/6; vol. ii., 6/0 
My Musical Note Book, arranged by A. Stronach, oblong 1Smo, leather, 


Bourke iiady Florence), 
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2/6 
10/6 


15/0 
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(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Parkin (G. B.), The Rhodes Scholarship, cr 8V0..........<cc00 (Constable) net 7 
Penrose’ s Pictorial EES (Lund) net 5/0 
—— s Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice, edited by Philip 
Lovey, yom RE: (Pitman) net 2/6 
Bichmond (H. Droop), The Laboratory Book of Dairy Analysis, cr 8vo 
(C, Griffin) net 2/6 
Rosenau (BM. J.), The Milk Question, ef 8V0......cccccscescceeeeees (Constable) net 7/6 
Sandberg (A. G.) and Tudor (D. M.)}, Isotonic Sea Water Injections, cr8vo 
(Scientific Press) net 2/6 
Bmith (Wm. Johnson), Medical and Surgical Help, new edit., er 8vo 
(C. Griffin) net 5/0 
Stevenson (F. S.), A History of Montenegro, cr 8vo............... (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Btock Exchange Christmas Annual, 1912-13, edit. by W. A. Morgan, roy 4to 
(Gale & Polden) net 5/0 
Strand Magazine (The), vol. 44, demy 8V0.........-cccccccessseeeceeraseeeces (Newnes) 6/6 
Weldon’s Practical Needlework, vol. xxvii., folio (Weldon) 2/ 
Will's Voyages, new edition, er Svo in ‘ week iain (S.P.C. K.) 2/6 
Wilson (J.}, Principles of Stock Bre oding, gor emanate (Vi inton) net 5/0 


..{(B. Ward) net 12/6 
2/6 


Wimans (Walter), Deer Breedi ng for Fine Heads, imp. 8vo 
Yonge (Charlotte M.), Under the Storm, new edit..........(National Society) 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
BEGINS 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE 
Liberty & Co., Regent St., London. 
HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 











Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 


its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 
Of all Chen 3 and Stores in sealed glass bottles 


atts. Gd., 2s. 6d. and 11s. 
TRIAL SIZE, free cation to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 


Slough, Bucks., England. 


by post on appli 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 
MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRiC HANDKFS. 
Gents,’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 38/- dozen. 








» Plain Rordered,, 6/-,, 20/- ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
” Bordered ” 3/9,, 13/- ” 
TABLE LINEN. 
Let us send you our samples. 
BED LINEN. . 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
MURPHY & ORR, —_ BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Toxo’ COUNTY AND 








EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1762-1912 
The Oldest Mutual Life Office. 





FUNDS EXCEED FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS 








The Society grants 
NON-PROFIT ASSURANCES FOR DEATH DUTIES 
AT 
THE LOWEST RATES PUBLISHED. 
The Only Address :— 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, 
G. J. LIDSTONE, 


E.c. 
Actuary & Secretary, 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


FoR muTuaL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits Is,, 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1jd. per tin ; in Chocolates, ls. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd. 14 Wigmore Street, Londen, w. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£80,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID............-.0-+-++- £100,000,000. 


ROYAL | Total Funds - — £18,167,251 
eememmezenen | CL, Se TanesTe, 


LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 








COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
LIMITED. OFFICES 124-28 Lombard Street? LONDON.” 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist January, 
1913, for that day only, for the preparation of the DIVIDEND payable 
lst February, 1913. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the Sist instant will 
be entitled to the Dividend on the number of Shares then standing in their 


res tive names, 
- A, A. KEMPE 


G. PAGET , Joint Secretaries. 


41 Lothbury, F.C. 
23rd December, 1912. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


ALIFORNIA.—The PROPRIETOR (an Englishman) of 


extensive vineyards, which have recently been acquired at a cost of Forty 
Th rousand Ly ounds, is prepared to give instruction in ¥ ruit Farming (oranges, 
grapes, fi &c.) to a limited number of gentlemen, Splendid opportunity for 
ort capitalists. Inclusive Premium, 100 guineas. Re ferences.—For further 
information apply to Messrs. GABLIT AS, THRING and CO., Ed es 
ut o 








Agents, 36 ckville Street, Piccadilly, W., referring to the advertiseme 
“California. 
{RENC H ~ Yo NG LADY wishes situation au pair, 
family or Girls’ SCHOOL; London or vicinity—MLLE, BLANCHB 
Bociit Lapuyat, Annecy, Haute Savoie, 
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RSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 








/ oes UNIVE 





CHAIR OF HISTORY 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912, 


SALARY ££00 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION may te obtained upon application to the Agent- 
General for Victoria at the above address, 


M4 IDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, which will be vacant at Easter. _ . ws wi 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may be apeueres by the Board 
of Education, and experienced in the work of a Secondary School, : 

Initial Salary of £325 with residence free of rates and _ taxes, and witha 
capitation fee of £1 for every boy in the School over 100, Present number of 
pupils 94. Accommodation for 150 and for a limited number of Boarders. 

Forms of ayplication (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
will be forwarded, and they must be returned not later than February Ist next, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to the under- 
signed, Clerk to the Governors. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
be held to be a disqualification for appointinent. 

6 Mill Street, Maidstone, FRANCIS E. HUGHES, 

December 19th, 1912. Clerk to the Governors. 


‘ez Y OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
CENTRE. 








COUNCIL PUPIL TEACHER 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required to commence duty after 
Easter next. Candidates must be prepared to teach Latin and History up to 
Intermediate Arts or Higher Local standard. Salary in accordance with the 
scale of the Committee (£140 per annum being the maximum), a copy of 
which, together with a Form of Application, may be obtained from the 


undersigned, 
Education Office, JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 
Council House, Birmingham, Secretary of Education, 
20th December, 1912. > IY a ee 
i °* NTY BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, a Teacher of Engineering for the Municipal Technical School. 
Machine Design, Electrical Engineering, and Mathematics, strong recom- 
mendations. Salary, £150, rising to £180 per annum. Applications should be 
made not later than January 20th on Forms which may be had on receipt of 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope from the undersigned. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Secretary for Edacation, 


ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS.—Applica- 





and Hulme branches of the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120, 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, should be sent to the Hon. Sec., Miss E, V. SEKHARD, 
Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester, before Saturday, January llth. 
: Be be ee ee he 
ANTED, a_ well-educated COMMERCIAL 
ASSISTANT, aged about 23, for a large Mercantile Company in the 
Straits Settlements; prospects good. Applicant must have had a good com- 
mercial experience.—Address “ G. T.,” c/o Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
W4 N TED, an Oxford or Cambridge First Class Man, in 
Classical Honours, as VIth Form Assistant Master in Bromszrove 
School.—Apply, B. G, Routh, Esq., c/o H. Millington, 2 Sydenham Road, 
Cheltenham. 


MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


LECTURES, &c. 


U NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Lent Term. 

Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., gives the first of TWELVE 
LECTURES, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 30ru, 5 p.m., at the VICTORIA 
and ALBERT MUSEUM, on 

ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
The first Lecture on 
ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

is on January 2nd, 4.30 p.m., at the BRITISH MUSEUM, These Lectures, 
illustrated by fine lantern slides ard models, appeal to the general public and 
to professional students. The exhibits in the Museums are visited by the 
class after each lecture.—Full particulars from the HON. SEC., 10 Woburn 


Square, Ww.c, sceieninasiesinetaianameiemtimietie Tad 
OXFORD. 





HERWELL HALL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University DVelegacy for Secondary ‘Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are a for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
a of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

"lhere isa Loan Fund. 

VT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

. Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 

Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Londou Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergerten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 


A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
lHiyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
St ANDREWS UNLVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
kK With Title of LL.A. 
_For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St, Andrews, N.B, 
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es PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, . 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 


1% TERNATIONAL GUILD, 
(LONDON BRANCH.) 





THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD OF PARIS 
has opened a branch at 
GORDON HALL, 

15 GORDON SQUARE, W.C., 
and has organized classes for foreigners in English 
Literature, and History. 

Classes for English students have also been arranged in French Phonetica, 
Essay writing, Literature, and Translation, which provide special preparatiog 
for the Examinations for Certificates of Proficiency in Modern Languages 
(University of Cambridge). 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

Office hours 10 to 1. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


(jruRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


Phonetics, Language, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncrr Grar. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Gnrimrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House. 

wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. : : —— 7 
P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


| Fig ttn HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
A 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities ¥ 
senaiell Tealthy situation, ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Spring Term, January 17th to April 4th. 
‘St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciaii- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hou, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


\ \J ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beantiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose p2rents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuw., PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9, KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 
St HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


TINHE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY: 
21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George’s Hill. Home 
Boarding School for Girls, and daily classes for non-resident pupils. Principals, 
the MISSES LATHAM, 
1 IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. Private Resi- 
dential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Scholarship, available for 
three years, on application to Principals. Xmas holidays, Dec. 19 to Jan. 21, 
1913. Spring term Jan. 21 to April 2. Easter, April 2 to April 30, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tripoa, 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Se. London, 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 


Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
®% POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


A BBOTSFORD, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
A high-class Boarding School 

for GIRLS. 

On the Western Cliff, overlookinz the 

Principal: MISS PARSER-GRAY. 
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ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 mow, Street, Birmi agham. 
Shorth: d and Typewriting, Book-keepine by Chartered Accountant, Modern 
_ Good Appointments. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on 





Applicaton. =a ss og, RS 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
_—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Viaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Spring Term begins January iéth. Next vacancies in May. 


pe Meee 


eae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 











President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ng, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
tion. 
a permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hou. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 
ase trained in this College to become Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sehools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


"\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 














YIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly, Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
ses.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


% CLARE SCHOOL, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
e Principal, Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond.). 

A Catholic School for Girls. Sound modern education on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention to 
physical exercise. 


FAe® INGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

The School re-assembles on THURSDAY, January 16th. 


W ORCESTER ‘HiGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 


Head- Mistress, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Chairman: The RIGHT HON, VISCOUNT COBHAM. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET C, SPURLING, B.A., Lond., assisted by a 
Teaching Staff of about Twenty highly-qualified Mistresses, 

This School is recognized as efficient by the Board of Education. Scholar- 
ships: There are Five Scholarships tenable in the School and One tenable at 
St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. Boarding-Houses: There are two excellent Board- 
ing-Houses sanctioned by the School Council. The School is equipped with a 
large Studio, a good Reference Library, Museum, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, 
The School Grounds include good Tennis Courts and a large Playing Field. 

For Copies of Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Mistress or the Secretary. 

‘DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, - 
| AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gus. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Mieses Aleock & Cocks. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

ef Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, tr 1 here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 





LIFTON HIGH SC:i00L FOR GIRLS. Kindergarten 
and Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls. President of the 
Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress : Miss ADDISON 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term 
teginson Tuesday, January 2ist. The Head Mistress will be at the School from 
3 to 4.30 on January 18th and 20th, 


YTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C,. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 
!TAMMERING perfectly cured by a self-cured Stammerer. 
Boys can be coached during treatment. Prospectus on Application. 
Consulting Rooms: 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. Address, 
Mr, E. GRIERSON, Acomb House, Bedford. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Hiding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1892, Incorporated 1893, 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain-Superintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.B., 
F.BS.E., F.R.G.S, 
Head-Master: T. RB. BEATTY, B.A, 

The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in ome of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. Fer illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ee ee a 
H.™® CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 

. MOOBED IN THE MERSEY, 

Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to Boys desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE, Two years on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
one year’s sea service. 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH, 
24 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £22 15s. per Term. 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W, BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.E., 

H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.3. 
(ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. LExhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 














EREFORDS CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 
_ and beanutifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 
Seyi HOUSE, STOKE POGES.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 

and R. V. BARKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparato 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1918, The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prosjectus, &., apply to E, H, 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 

AKHAM: SCHOOL.—An Examination for Six or more 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual value of £4 to 215, will be 

held on Tuesday and Wednesday, March llth and 12th. Purther particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 

OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.— Ancient 

PUBLIC SCHOOL with valuable closed Scholarships to Universities, 

Special reduction of fees to £5 a year inclusive for Clergy, Medical and 
Professional Men of moderate means. Scholarship Examination in June, 
#£10-£30. Healthy position by the Wolds. Modern equipment. Next Term 
begins Friday, Jan. 17th. Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A.,, for seven 
years Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS'T ER, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 


sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January lith, 1913, 
eod-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft, 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 








Public School. 
tion at Llandovery in September. t 
Warden—Fev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12,— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 

healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 

laying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
boo-Por prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


EDFORD SCHOOL. — Head-Master: REGINALD 

CARTER, M.A.—An Examination will be held at Bedford on March 4th, 

5th, 6th, for Six Exhibitions (£60—£40) for Boarders and Eight for Day Boys, 
—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Bedford. 

ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only, 

$00 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterh« 

and Oxford). 


use 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord 


WORCESTERSHIRE.— 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, R. G. ROUTH, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H, Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 





ships annually in July, For Prospectus apply to the Ucad-Master, 
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OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
a ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical beendhen, on epplication. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 








FOREIGN. 
AL iis Senos AVENCHES, SWITZERLAND.—Christian 
us 


Home School for Girls. Four languages by natives. Every facility for 
ic and Art, Most healthy situation near Berne and Neuchitel. Great 
care taken of pupils. Health first consideration. Recreation grounds. English 
references. Mcderate fees, Apply PRINCIPAL. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(i) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
q refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language. 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References, 


H) NGLISH AND GERMAN First-rate Finishing Schools 
Affiliated.—Two Scholarships, value £30 each, for two years, offered to 
studious girls with aptitude for Languages. Gentlemen’s daughters.—Apply, 
with particulars of present education, to “E. G. F.,” c/o Street's, 30 
Cornhill, E.C. 
E 58 ry BU FP HeHTtTas Bs 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED, 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated, Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character. 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 





\HE REV. 8. N. SMITH-PEARSE wishes to highly 
recommend a small PENSION in Weimar for girls over 15, where his 
daughter was for a year and a half.—Epsom College, Epsom. 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
= a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Sle 





nche, Paris. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


>VTCcCaA.F 6.0 2. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call _ or send fully-detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTOBRBS. 
tuses and reliable information will be supplied free of o 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality i 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lté., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally a 
158 to 168 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dena prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, en writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Yiea of the fees to be aid, 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp,, 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptore, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh en? Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 My 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 
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Sw for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutor and 
information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHAI aud 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and couse RGE, 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC “RGus? 
22 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. cy, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOIGE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasterg 
only recommend Schools geeny visited. Assistant Meee 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY 'CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.) and Brownz (Qe 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Gennarp. on.), 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 


every 





dey of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—T 
Seaside—sent free of ch . The Register states terms, a ee 
trated—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, WC, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
ITUDERTS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
® Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on ey, 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Scho 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle 
women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: Italian Lakes, Danube. 


Dolomites, Russia, &c. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘*‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
hysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM. 
ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 








LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 

For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 


- 'KOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M,D.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” 


(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Xmas _ vacatiou 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 2 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ‘‘ DUST- 
ALLAYER” Co., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 
MIVHE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank, 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOS LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Begins Jan. next. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


Y\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tenni Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 























110 licensed Inns. Ask for ~— take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Oy et PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
) particularsapply toR, T. JUPP, The Studio, St, Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 5s = — a 
\ Vi ANTED, ELEVENTH EDITION ENCYCLOPADIA 

BRITANNICA, any binding, India paper. Good second-hand copy ia 
excellent condition. Moderate price. C, LKES, Springfield, 26 Petherton 
Road, Canonbury, N. 





APPEALS. 
GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.”’ 


The 
HIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
kK) BOYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,000 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 640,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fishermen, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by becoming beneficiary members, 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Patrron—His Majesty THE KING. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. the Earl CADOGAN, E.G, 
Cuarnman—Admiral W. F. 8. MANN, 
Secretarr—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 





26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 
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HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memorut), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patroy: H.M. Tus Exva, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
i to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
gumuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
gadiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. oy Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamtirton. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. They are admitted 
at the very carliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 
gntil 15 years old. 
The next Election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for forms 
ef nomination. IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED, 
Avauval Subscription for one vote at each election, ids. 6d. Life Subscription 


for one vote at each election, £5 5s. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.c, 


HERE is a limited number of FREE VACANCIES for 
GIRLS in an Orphanage in Derbyshire. Apply, the Secretary, 18 
Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 





Scientific Certainties 


THE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. The “Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & WHANBURYS Ltd. Lombard 6trect, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Dr. J. Collis eT 
mitormn  CHLORODYNE 


the ORIGINAL 


and Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
ONLY GENUINE Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Chlorodyne, Best and Surest Remedy for 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
cas B="* GS OUGHS, COLDS, 
Medical Testimony ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
with each bottle. In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
Of all Chemists, bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Wl, 2/9, 4/6. restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEU MATISM 
THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovurstps Page (when available), Fournrres Gurveas. 


WRED..coccosccccceccsescecscosseccoscces £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Colump) ............ 6 6 O| Half Narrow Colum ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
ComMPANIes, 
Outside Page .......00ceceeeeerees £16 1G O| Inside Page .......cccccccscccceeees £1414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Half. 

Yearly. 


2 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United ; 
cen Lin <esenteenmnnenncsanpmannibnenreninmeenonien Mm @ C6 uc OM 8 amen 07 2 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colomes, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C. ...........s0000008 | e — OM Bim 0 8 
1 Wetiixeton Srreer, Stranp, Lonvon, 


THE SPECTATOR. 














About your Income. 


Why not turn that 4 per cent. 
interest into 12 per cent? 


Why content yourself with a 4 per cent. income on your 
capital? Why not put some of your money at least into 
an investment which will yield you a larger income and 
make life more enjoyable ? 

A man of 69, by purchasing a 

Canada Life Annuity, derives 

therefrom a profit of over 

13 per cent. per annum, and 

the security is absolute. 


The Canada Life Assurance Company is the oldest, 
largest, and strongest Life Office in Canada. Its invest- 
ments are under Government supervision. The annuitants’ 
interests are protected by law. And there are, besides, the 
large assets of the Company, amounting to more than 
£9,000,000 sterling. A Canada Life Annuity is not only 
highly profitable but absolutely safe as well. 


Bend for Special Annuity Booklet and full particulars, 
stating your age, to— 


Canada Life 


Assurance Company 


(Established 1847), 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


8 ee —_ - = — 


113 
MILES PER HouR 


BY AN 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


CAR. 


The engine that can travel 
at this record-breaking speed 
will take you up the stiffest 
hills without faltering, and 
revealan enduring disregard 
for roads or adverse con- 
ditions. 





Catalogues and complete specifications on application, 





CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 
Automobile Manufacturers & Engineers, 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 
pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


| HARRISON & SONS, 


45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BURKE’S PEERACE, BARONETACE, 
AND KNICHTACE, 1913. 


Cash Price, £1 Soe 6d. Published at £2 2s. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 


~ £1 tis. 6d. net. 





New Edition, o12.Pr 
BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
A New Ealites 1 appear in 1913. Orders 
n now be booked. 
ng? 12s. 6d. net. 


Our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of ali the 
NEW BOOKS forwarded post free. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 


‘ large variety in stock of the Newest 


Also a choice selection of 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. Specimens 


on application. 


MEDOG. © 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The qualit; 
this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


oe ag DINNER babe old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
Thea pucsiation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered C, 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bota, 


17/6 9 





Egypt: set ‘the Fashion 


thousands of years ago by 
employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


THE EAST and THE WEST. 


A VUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 


development of Papyrus is 


HIERATICA 











STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. NOTE PAPER. 
London Office: Vor. Il. __ Jawvarr 1913. ~ No, 4 Its d i t te is it 
—_——— —— s dominant note is its 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. CONTENTS. perfection of quality, 
The Gress and the Gressent in the durability, and distinctive- 
Satkan Peninesia. ness; as such, it will 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | !"termarriage 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD.,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 


By the Rev. C. BR. D. Brees, D.D. 
between 
and Natives. By the Bishop of Singapore 
(Dr. Fereuvson-Davie). 
Bahaism from the 
point. By the Rev. W. A. Rice (of Persia). 
The Church and the expansion of the 


endure as long as the 
SPHINX. Of all Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 


Europeans 


Christian Stand- 


freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled fw ‘ - 

or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled a Oe ——- een other. Write to 

or plain. Authors should note that Tar By the Rev. H. Hinpert Wake zy: 

LEADENHALL Press Lrp. cannot be responsible oe Bh , education in India. HIERATICA WORKS, 


for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. 
_ Duplicate copies should ve retained. 


STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


The “Spectator” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business ONE 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. ‘ 


Editorial Notes :— 


to Africa. The 


spondence. 





** Buddhist Ideals,”’ 





Cowan. 





By the Rev. J. P. HarTHoRNtwalrTE. 

The Chung-Hua-Sheng-Kung-Hui or the 

Church of China. 

By the Rev. Lours Brrpe. 
Introductions to 
readers. The Balkan States, 
Armenian 
Divorce Commission. 


Reviews :—“ Darkness or light,” 
by Saunders. 
and Arrest of Islam in Sumatra,” 
“The education of the women of India,” by 
“The Church in Madras,” 
Life of Bishop Whipple. 
SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 


READING- CASES FOR. THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


our 
A new Mission 
question. The 
A newspaper corre- 


by Keable. 
“ Progress 
by Simon, 


by Penny. 


PROPAGATION OF 











SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Messrs. 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BCOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telerhone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 
ALSO 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. Canon Srerurna. 
Prof. Marco.ioura, Oxford, 





“We have recommended them to our pupils.””"— 


Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net. 
KEGAN PAUL, 


TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 


TRENCH, 
Brvadway House, 08-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— ‘© the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 8, 4. 
«- 25 0 O | Members ove oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





2ea4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow 1 @ 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 


TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION Is, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 514 NEW BOND STREET. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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By Appointment to their Majesties. 


— 


ELKINGTON JEWELLERY 
ELKINGTON SILVERWARE 
ELKINGTON PLATE 


are 
renowned 
for 
HIGH QUALITY 
at 


LOW COST 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


post free to any address 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 





& CO., 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27/9 Lord Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
32/4 Northumberland Street. 


GLASGOW: 
34 Buchanan Street. 


“Pipe Perfect” 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixture and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” 
White Label 43° 


per 
oz, 


per 
oz. 


per 
oz. 


“CORNHILL” 


For JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
With a First Instalment of a New Novel by E. F. BENSON. 


CONTENTS. 
MICHAEL FERRYS. By Mrs. 
Clifford), 
THE DOO’ COT UP THE BRAES. A Poem by Violet Jacob. 
CHRISTMAS WITH JOHN HONORIUS. By His Honour Judge 
Parry. 
WHAT CAME OF A BEGGING LETTER. 
Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 


MAHARAJPORE AND PUNNIAR. 
D.S.O. 


A QUESTION OF GOOD MANN 
FREEDOM. 
NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


Henry de la Pasture (Lady 


By the Right Hon. 
By Major G. F. MacMunn, 


NERS. By Edith Sellers. 
By John Barnett. 
By G. C. Chenevix-Trench. 
FOUND—AN ACTOR. By Emily H. Buckingham. 
RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. By Agnes Deans Cameron. 
— Se OF GHOOLAM RASOOL, By Sir E. C. Cox, 
art. 

SIDELIGHTS ON THE BALKAN WAR, 
JAMES BERESFORD ATLAY. 
THORLEY WEIR. 


By B. Austin, 


By E. F. Benson, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“THE cox a 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1913. 
Tue Impreniat Fuxp. By His Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O. 
Tus Stupy or Emrrar. By Sidney Low. 
Tue Peace CONFERENCE AND THE Batance oF Power. By J. Ellis Barker, 
An EncGlisumay rs Mowtexrero. By Roy Trevor, 
Ture Winpows. By Maurice Hewlett. 
A Carturep War Corresronpsnt. By Angus Hamilton. 
Hints ON SaeTcurne From Nature. By Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
Tue Rerort or tax Divorce Law Commission, By E. 8S. P. Haynes, 
ALFRED pE Vieny on Genivs asp Woman. By Maurice A. Gerothwobl, 
British Powicy oy tae Near East. By Sydney Brooks. 
Taz Masters or tus Sourners Stav. By He Baerlein, 
Tur CurLpHoop or Isapetta Il. By Francis Gribble, 
Wiyter Travet. By F. G. Affalo. 
Sr. Jounw Hangin anp u1s Comepy or Recoenrrion. By P. P. Howe. 
Tue “Granp Pare pe Lirrfrature”™ ov 1912. By Lady Theodora Davidson, 
Tus Jox or Yours, ChaptersI.tolIIl. By Eden Phillpotts, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


HARPER?’ s 
MAGAZINE 


January Instalment of 
SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER’S 


Fascinating and Powerful Serial 
THE 
JUDGMENT 


HOUSE 


Another, 1910, 15s. ; 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 2 vois., 25s. ; Debrett's Peerage, 
1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Editi on,” 53 vola,, £7 7s.; 
E ady’ s Science and Health, 10s. 6d.; Whistler Portfolio, 42s. ; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. Americ: an Business Man's Library, 1906, 5 vols., 
cost £2, only l5s.; Jane ‘Austen’ s Works, illus., 10 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s, Send also for Cata- 
logue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Boekfinder extant, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Ith Edition; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights; Works by Stevenson, Pater, Hardy, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Meredith, etc. Essays of Elis, 1823; Last Essays of 
; Sporting Books with coloured plates, 
Hector’s Ureat 


Thac keray x 
Elia, 1833; any works in Monthly 
Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete, 
Bookshop, Birmingham, 
TANTED TO PURCHASE. — Gould’s 
Australia,”’ 8 vols., well bound. Kingsborough “ Mexico,” 
volumes.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 8a, High Street, 
leboue, Ww. 





“Birds of 
9 large 
Mary- 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the ‘SPECTATOR is pul ished half-yearly, yi 
Ja muary to June, an i from July to December, on the third Saturday in Ja ry 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through ‘om 





Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ogice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, od, 
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LIST, 





THE FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 
Set in the unique type designed for Messrs, Chatto & Windus by 
HERBERT P. HORNE, : 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 
Coloured Collotype [Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON. 
Boards, 52s, 6d. net ; Vellum, 63s, net. 

THE FIORETT! OR LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS. Translated 
by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. With 29 Lllustrations in Collotype. 
Boards, 30s, net ; Vellum, 42s. net. ; 

SONCS BEFORE SUNRISE. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. Boards, 26s. net; Vellum, 36s. net. 


THE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. In6 vols. 36s, net, 
COLLECTED TRAGEDIES. In5vols. 50s. net, 
elections from Mr. Swinburne’s Mary Stuart. 8s. 
Poetry. With an Introduction by Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Tuo, WArts-Dunton, 63. Poems. 9s, 
The Queen-Mother; and Rosa- A Century of Roundels. 6s. 
mund. 7s. 6d, net. A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Atalanta in Calydon. 6s. Poems. 7s. 
Chastelard, 7s. Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. 68. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series, A Study of Victor Hugo. 6s. 
9s, 


Miscellanies. 12s, 
Poems: and Ballads. Second Locrine. 6s. 
Poems aud “Ballads. Third Series. 


A Study of Ben Jonson. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy 
8 
Songs before Sunrise. To which 
is appended the Author's Intro- 


Astrophel, and other P >oems. 7s. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 9%. 
oo to his Collected Poems, 
10s. 6d 


The Tale of Balen. 
Bothwell. 12s. 64. 


7 . 
a , Queen of the Lom- 
A *Channel " Passage, and other 

Songs of Two Nations. 6s, Poems. 7s. 

Essays and Studies, 12s, Love’s Cross-Currents: a Year's 

Erechtheus. 6s. Letters. 6s. net. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 6s. William Blake. 6s. net. 

A Study of Shakespeare. The Duke of Gandia. 5s. 

Songs of the Springtides. .* The Age of Shakespeare. 6s. net. 

Studies in Song. 7s. George Chapman. 3s. 6d. 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
FINE PAPER — Cloth, 2s. net each 

An Inland Voy Merry Men 

Travels with a Sankey. eres the ‘Plains. 

Virginibus Puerisque. Prince Otto. 

New Arabian Nights. Weir of Hermiston, 

Men and Books. In the South Seas. 

Silverado Squatters. The Art of Writing. 

Memories and Portraits. Tales and Fantasies. 

Collected Poems. Essays of Travel. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 
With Illustrations in Colour and 
Large Paper. 12s. 6d, net each. 

BOOKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE OPEN AIR. 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 

With 12 Illustrations in Colour in each volume. 

ILLUMINATED BY ALBERTO SANCORSKI. 

Jap vellum, 6s. net each; Parchme ~~" with silk ties, 83, 6d, net each. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUN 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’'S PRAYERS. 

TENNYSON’S MORTE DARTHUR. 

THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 

With 20 Nlustrations in Coloured Collotype by KEITH HENDERSON and 
NORMAN WILKINSON, 21s. net. 
THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE, 3s. 6d. net. 

Edited by W. S. BRAITHWAITE, 

NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT. 

Cc. J. HOLMES, M.A. With 45 Plates. 7s. 6d. net, 

NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE-MAKINC, 
By C. J. HOLMES, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MIND OF THE ARTIST: Thoughts and Sayi mage ot of 
Artists on their Art. Collected and arranged by Mrs, LAU NC 
BINYON. 3s. 6d. net, 

THE ART AND LETTERS LIBRARY. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and many in half-tone. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 


per volume. 
Stories of Italian Artists from | Stories of the German Artists. 
The Little Flowers of S. Francis. 


Vasari. 
Artists of the Italian Renaissance Translated by Professor T. W. 
Stories of the Flemish and Dutch ARNOLD. 
Of the Imitation of 


Artists. A Kempis. 
Stories of the English Artists. rist. 
Stories of the French Artists. The Confessions of St. Augus- 
Stories of the Spanish Artists tine. 

until Goya. 

WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 7s. 6d. net. Prof. Istporo pet Lunao. 
THE MASTER OF CAME: the Oldest English Book on Hunting, 
By EDWARD, Second Duke of York, Edited by W. A. and F. BAILLIE. 
GROHMAN, 7s, 6d, net, 
VENICE IN THE 18th CENTURY. 
7s. 6d, net. 
LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDIC! AS TOLD IN THEIR LETTERS. 
By JANET ROSS. With Illustrations and Facsimiles, 10s, 6d, net, 
EPISTOLZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM (1515-1517). 
The Jatin text of the Editiones Principes, with English rendering, His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. (500 
copies only printed.) Roy 8vo, buckram. 25s, net, 
Volumes in the New Medizeval Library. 
m (A list of the various volumes may be had.) 
CLICES. A Romance. 
‘Translated with an Introduction by L. J. GARDINER, M.A., from the old 
French of Chrétien de Troyes. 6s, net. 
ANCIENT ENCLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
Collected, arranged, and Illustrated from Medixval Books of Hours by 
KE. RICKERT, 7s, 6d. net. 


”, 


(8. 


; leather, 3s, net each, 





AN INLAND VOYAGE. 
ine by NOEL ROOKE, 6s, net each. 


5s. net each. 


7s. 6d, net. 


By Puruirrzs Monnter. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 





London: 


Lonpon: 


Printed by L. Urcotr Git & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. 
*“SrectatoR”’ (Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the I’'recinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturd: 


| ILLUSTRATED. BOOKS. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. By RALPH NEVILL. 12s. 6. net 
LONDON CLUBS: their History and Treasures. 
By RALPH NEVILL. 7s. 64. net. 
OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES. Letters from Justin arth 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 18841912, 12s, 6d. net. mee y to 
AT PRIOR PARK and Other Papers. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, With 6 lllustrations, 6s, net, 
ESSAYS IN FRESCO, 
By EDWARD McCURDY. 65s. net. : 
MARCUS AURELIUS. A Dramatic Poem. By JOHN PRESLAND, 
Author of ‘*‘ Mary Queen of Scots,”’ &c. 6s, net. 
THE BARCAIN BOOK. 
By CHARLES E. JERNINGHAM and LEWIS BETTANY, 
THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XiV, 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. 
THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. 
BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY YOSHIO MARKINO, 
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